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LECTURE I. 


THE OLD PARS! SETTLEMENT 

OF 

CAMBAY- 

The early history of our people in this country is a veritable 
terra incognita — a dark continent of which little or nothing 
is known, and of which there is neither map nor chart. In 
the vast expanse of nearly a thousand years which, according 
to the popular reckoning, intervene between the first landing 
of our ancestors at Sanjan and the seventeenth century of 
Christ, there is scarcely an event of cardinal importance, of 
which we have any positive knowledge, or of which the date 
is not subject to doubt and incertitude. The sum total of what 
the late Bahmanji Patell was able to bring together about 
the entire period, after years of strenuous labour and research, 
does not fill more than a dozen pages of his voluminous chronicle, 
and in the official history of the Gujarat Parsis compiled for 
the ‘ Bombay Gazetteer,’ the subject is dismissed more sum- 
marily still. And when Dr. Jivanji Mody undertook the 
ambitious task of crystallising in an Essay, “ the results of his 
own studies,” he entitled it ‘ A Few Events in the Early History 
of the Parsis.’ And sooth to say, the events with which we 
may be really said to be acquainted, are few indeed, so few that 
our chroniclers have eagerly caught at any allusion or reference, 
however slight or dark, indefinite or ambiguous, in literature 
or tradition, and striven to make historical capital out of it. 

If, for instance, Mirkhond says that Ibrahim Ghaznavi 
invaded, in the eleventh century, a city inhabited by the des- 
cendants of a people whom Afra^iab had expelled from Ediurasan, 
and carried off as captives to his capital (Ghazni) a hundred 
thousand of the inhabitants, we are asked to believe that these 
persons must have been the forebears of the Parsis of Western 
India, although Airasiab was not a Zoroastrian, and nobody knows 
when he flourished, although the first mention of the event (?) in 
history is found only in a compilation of the 1 5th century, without 
reference to any earlier authority, and although the name of 
the place is so uncertain that it has been located by Briggs in 
the Valley of the Indus and by Sir H. Elliot either in the Jud Hills, 
«.e., the Salt Range v inDehra Dun near Rawalpindi. If the 
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bigoted chauvinist Badaoni asserts, in the pride of his 
heart, that Sikandar Lody destroyed the Butkhdnahd vxi Ka- 
nisahd of Mandlaer, we must wrest the latter word out of 
its meaning, interpret it as ‘fire altars,’ and convert it into a 
proof of the existence of Zoroastrians in Upper India in the 
middle of the 15th Century. If the author of the Zafarndma, 
an absurdly exaggerated and bombastic panegyric of Timur, 
speaks of the majority of the inhabitants of Kithal, Jhind 
and Tughlaqpur as ‘ Gabrs ’ and winds up his description of 
the siege of Mirat with a rhetorical flourish about Safi the 
Gabr having “ died in the fire which he worshipped,” we 
must hold it as a convincing proof of the prevalence of Fire 
Worship in the Panjab at the end of the I4th century, and 
believe that these ‘ Gabrs ’ were the last surviving remnants of 
a great wave of Zoroastrian emigration which had rushed into 
India through Afghanistan after the extinction of the Sassanian 
Empire. ‘ 

I propose to invite your attention to two imperfectly 
understood allusions or events, which are connected 
with the old Parsi settlement of Cambay and which 
have been the subjects of considerable speculation among 
us during the last forty years. The two incidents are the 
extermination of the Zoroastrian Colony in Khambat by a 
Hindu named Kalianrai and the personal intervention of 
Siddharaja Jayasimha on behalf of some Muhammadans who 
complained to him of their place of worship having been 
destroyed and eighty of their religionists killed by the Parsi (?) 
residents of that town. 

The earliest mention of the first incident is to be found in a 
“ Historical Narrative of the city of Cambay compiled from 
Sanskrit and Persian books and oral tradition,” by a Mr. 
Robertson in 1813 and published by the Government of Bombay 
in 1856. We read: 

“ The Parsis remained for many years in the vicinity of Sejam 
[SanjSn], where they had landed, and pursued a coasting trade ; 
but as they increased in numbers, they spread over the neighbour- 
ing districts, settling themselves in Verion [Variav], Nowsaree, 
‘Broeuch, Bombay, (sic), and latterly in Kooarka Kheshiter [Kum- 
arika Kshetra], the ancient name of Cambay. The holy temple 
of Kooarka was surrounded by a small town, to which the Parsis 


1 Elliot and Dowson, History of India, V., 559-564. Desai, Tdrikh-i 
Shdhdn-i-Irdn, II., 413-418, “ Bombay Gazetteer ’* XIII. Thana, Pt, io 
d. 253, Note 3, Dosabliai Framji, History of the Parsis, I., 38-9. 
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repaired at first in small numbers, but afterwards in greater, 
from the report of the profits of their brethren. They at length 
increased to so great a body that they outnumbered the original 
inhabitants, whom, desirous to have the trade entirely to them- 
selves, they harassed, by breaking into their houses during 
the night, and robbing by force of all their property. A general 
panic took place, and the Hindoos, abandoning their homes, 
the Parsis remained the sole possessors of ancient Cambay. 
Among those who fled was a man of Dusalar [Dasha Lad] caste 
of Bunias. He took refuge in Surat, where he acquired great 
wealth in a short time, by trading in pearls. His wealth gave 
him consequence, and he had the address to get together a 
numerous band of Rajpoots and Kolees, who in the night 
attacked the Parsis, putting many to the sword, and setting 
fire to their houses. The rest took to flight and not a Parsi 
was to be seen in Kooarka Kheshiter.” D. Robertson, Histori- 
cal Narrative of the City of Cambay.” Selections from the 
Records of the Bombay Government (No. XXVI, New Series), 
pp. 52-53. 

The compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer ” writes : — 

“ Captain Robertson (1813) in his account of Cambay (Bombay 
Government Selections, New Series, XXVI) supplies some 
details of the Cambay Parsis as well as of the improvements in 
the city introduced by Kalianrai. Cajytain Eobertson gives no 
dates, and nothing further has been found regarding the period 
to which his narrative refers. Some of the Parsis who since their 
arrival in India (636) had remained in the South of Gujarat 
were attracted to the settlement (942-997) in Kumdrikd Kshetra 
at the mouth of the Mahi. The first comers succeeding in trade, 
others followed and in time, the Parsi element became so strong 
that by their overbearing conduct, they forced the Hindus to 
leave the city. Among those who fled, was Kalianrai, a Dasa 
Lad Vfeia. He took refuge in Surat, where in a short time, 
by trading in pearls, he made a large fortune. Bringing a 
numerous band of Rajputs and Kolis, he, in the night, attacked 
the Parsis, put many to the sword, and set fire to their houses. 
The rest took to flight, and not a Parsi was to be seen in 
Kumarik§< Kshetra. Kalianrai then formed the design of 
building a new city on the ruins of the Parsi town. By restoring 
order, building reservoirs, improving the defences and favouring 
trade, Kalianrai brought many wealthy men to settle in Cambay. 
So successful was bis management, that he received the voluntary 
homage of eighty-four villages, the Cambay Chordsi.'" Bombay 
Gazetteer, Rewakanthil, Narukol, and Cambav, VL, p. 216 
Note. (The Italics are mine). 
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This has been generally understood to mean that (1) there 
was a Parsi settlement in Cambay in the tenth century of the 
Christian era and (2) that the prosperity of the strangers made 
them so proud and overbearing that the Hindus whom they 
had driven out of the city determined upon vengeance and 
found a leader in a person called Kalianrai, on account of whose 
hostile machinations, “ not a Parsi was to be seen in Kumarika 
Kshetra.”! 

There is nothing very improbable in the first of these state- 
ments, which is supported to some extent by Parsi tradition, 
i.e., by what is found in the Qissa-i-Sanjdn, as regards the 
dispersion of the Zoroastrians who first settled in that town. 
We read there that about three hundred years after their landing 
in Sanjan, that is, about 134 years “ after the departure of the 
sovereignty ” from Yazdajard, the original inhabitants of the 
town dispersed in all directions, and the localities mentioned 
are Bankaner,^ Broach, Bariav, Anklesar, Khambait and Navsari 
(Studies in Parsi History, p. 106). I have shown elsewhere that 
Bahman KaiqubM was not a great historian nor even a reliable 
annalist, and it is infructuous to attempt to extract‘d a definite 
chronological statement ” from a casual and vague allusion of 
this sort (Ibid, 65). All that can be said is, that according to 
the tradition recorded by Bahman, the Parsis were believed 
to have settled in Cambay about 1070 A.C. (636-1- lOO-p 15-1-19+ 
300). There is an apparent discrepancy between this date 
and the mean of the period (942 — ^997 A.C.) supposed to have 
been given by Mr. Robertson for the event. But traditional 
assertions regarding the first settlement of castes and tribes 
and family groups in India are, more often than not, inaccurate 
and untrustworthy and deserve acceptance only after the most 
meticulous scrutiny. 

The truth however, is that there is no authority for asserting 
that, according to Hindu or local tradition, the Parsi settlement 
was first founded about 942-997 A.C. Mr. Pahlanji Desai, 


1 According to the Bombay Gazetteer, Kumarika Kahetra was not the 
designation of any quarter of Cambay itself or of any one of its 
suburbs. It was, in reality, the “ Field of Devi,” stretching for eight 
miles round a temple sacred to that goddess, “ which was situated on a 
spot where the Mahi entered the Ocean and was “inferior in sanctity 
to no place upon earth.” (VI. 214). 

2 This is not the Vankaner in Kathiawad, or the Khanpur-Vankaner 
on the left bank of the Mahi, about midway between Baroda and Dakor 
(B. B. B. A. S. Journal 1904, p. 318), but a village in the Bardoli Taluqa 
of Surat district, q. v. Poet and Telegraph Guide, February 1924, p. 552. 
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Mr. Shapurji Hodivala and others who have canvassed the 
subject have misunderstood the statements of Mr. Robertson 
in regard to the matter^ . The Compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer 
expressly warns his readers that “ Robertson gives no dates ’’ 
(loc. cit. VI. 216 note), and his “ Historical Account ’’ itself is 
absolutely silent as to the time at which the Parsis first came to 
Cambay. But in the course of his narrative, Captain Robertson 
mentions how MQlaraja Solanki induced some hundreds of 
Brahmans to take up their abode in Siddhapur, Sihor, and 
other places. 2 “ A company of six priests,” writes the author 

of the Ras Mala, “ for along time refused his gifts, even after 
they had been accepted by their friends. With these however, 
the entreaties of the king at last prevailed, and they accepted 
the gift of the town of Cambay with twelve villages.” (Ed. 
1878, p. 49). As Mularaja reigned from 942 to 997 A.C.,^ the 
compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer Volume on Cambay has, 
on his own motion, inserted those figures at the head of his note 
on the subject, and led his readers to think that the Parsis 
were “ attracted to the settlement,” at the same time at which 
the Brahmans are said to have been indmed to take up their 
habitations in the Kumdrikd Kshetrd. But this is nothing but 
a conjecture of his own — a gratuitous assumption for which he 
had no authority whatever — ^neither that of Mr. Robertson, nor 
of local tradition, nor of any book, Sanskrit or Persian. It 


1 Tdrlkhi-Shdhdn-i Irdru, II, 497*8. Parsis in Ancient India 52. 

J. J. Mody. A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis. 21. 

2 The traditional account of the settlement of several hundreds of 
B^hmans in Cambay and other Gujarat towns during the reign of 
Mularaja will be found in the Bombay Gazetteer, History of Gujarat, 
I. Pt. i. 161. We read: “Several branches of Gujarat Brahmans, 
Audichyas, Shrigaudas and Kanojias trace their origin in Gujarat to an 
invitation from Mularaja to Siddhapura and the local Puranas and 
Mahatmyas confirm the story . . . Grants of villages, were made to these 
Brahmans. Siddhapura was given to the Audichyas, Simhapura or Sihor 
in Kathiavada to some other colony and Stambhatirlha or Cambay to 
the Shri Oaudas.^* And in another authoritative publication, we are 
infornied that “the name Audichya or Northerner shows that they entered 
Gujarat from Upper India. According to their caste traditions, they 
were invited to Gujarat by Mfilaraja, King of Anahilavada, (A.d. 961-996) 

fiim in holding a sacrifice. When the sacrifice was over, the king 
offered them presents and grants of land to induce them to stay in his 
coui^ry. Some agreed, and others at first refused till they were persuaded 
by the grant of a spot of special holiness at the mouth of the MahV (Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. IX. Pt. i. Gujarat Population, pp. 6-7.) 

3 This is in accordance with Forbes (Ras Mala, Ed. 1 878 p. 49) who 
follows the Prabhandha Chintdmani of Merutunga.' (Bombay Gazetteer, 
History of Gujarat, I. Pt. i. 157). Other authors make Mularaja reien 
from 961 to 990 A.G. {Ibid.) 
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will be observed that in the immediately preceding line he has 
interpolated parenthetically, by way of gloss or commentary, 
another date which is equally unauthorized and erroneous, viz. 
636, as that of our ancestor’s ‘ first arrival in India.’ 

But the more important question is, when did this alleged 
destruction of the Parsis, regarding which so many circumstantial 
details are narrated and the memory of which had not died out 
when Mr. Robertson wrote, (1813), actually take place, if it 
took place at all. Mr. Pahlanji Desai has ventured to opine 
that the event must have occurred before 1297 a.c. the year 
in which Cambay was sacked by Ulugh (or Alf) Khan and 
Nasrat Khan, the generals of ‘ Alaud-din Khalji ’ {Tdrlkhi- 
Shdhdn-i- Iran. II. 408). The Compiler of the Bombay Gazetteer 
account is less positive and suggests that “ Kalianrai s date 
could hardly have been before the fourteenth Century,” if he 
belonged to Surat and not ‘‘Sorath.’ i (Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. VI, 216 note). Ur. Jivanji Modi and Mr. S. K. Hodivala 
are even more reticent, and content themselves with accepting 
the fact without attempting to fix the date. (A Few Events, 
p. 20 ; The Parsis in Ancient India, p. 52). 

The question then is who was this Kalianrai ? Was he a 
shadow created by the popular imagination — a mere nominis 
umbra whose existence is problematical, or was he a really live 
individual, a historical character whose name can be traced 
in accredited Chronicles or Annals, and whose date or period 
can be determined with a reasonable degree of certainty ? 

I venture to say that the last two questions can be answered 
in the affirmative, and I beg permission to lay before you today 
the evidence on which this opinion is founded. 

My case is that the name of Kalianrai Baqqal occurs in 
connection with Cambay, not in one or two but in five or six 
historical works of repute, in the Tabaqdt-i- Akbari of Niza mu- 
d-din, the Muntakiwbhu’t-Tawdrikh of Badaoni, the Tuzuk-i 
Jahdngiri, the Akbarndma of Abul Fazl, the MirdUi-Sikandari 
and the Mirdt^i- Ahrrmdi of ‘ Ali Muhammad Khan. I will first 
cite the passages themselves in the original Persian. 


I lb may be worth while to noto that Lad Vanias aro “ found rhiefly 
in Baroda, Broach, Dabhoi and Surat,” (Bombay Gazetteer. Gujarat 
Population, Vol. IX, Pt. i. 72). They are hardly known in Sorath or 
Kathiawad. Surat itself did not exist, as a iown^ before th^ 14th 
century. 
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J 1 w'i*!-. 

1 C£^*«i 1 4j-i2i*ir« j jj Ji 

CLJ j <^3;«»^«9 J^jis*-l.« ^J\JJ \jj\ U Ojjl*J 

^lii- J /'Ijwlj 

(^ZJ ^ j l*y^ Li-^ X^ J ^ J Lii-^rio j 

jJ^i iJ 4-5 Ij j j j Li 

J J <J^^3 dJ 0 ^ 4^ 3 Li 4-1^ ^ \ 

d-«li I Jj (J J ^ J 0 ^*C- dm) L 1 J 

TabaqaUi’Akbari, Lucknow Lithograph, A. H. 1292 

p. 336, 1. 7. 

»‘^'^ j\ \j ^^15 J 

jj V rj L jj j\ ^\ 4 ,^ LsteVj ]j *1 i 

fcX5 oLutf^i dJjy*f J <^>y) y'i \^ ^ 4-5 Ij 

y^ \j 1 llaLi j \ji^ y')>^j^ J j ^ ^ 

Ji) J J j Li 

0 <3j^ ^J^« 2 ^ 1 ,^ 

Badaoni. Op. Cit. Bibl. Ind. Edition. II. p. 242. 

CIl-^ J L.A.y^ J \ J Laaa^ jj j f^Jii V'^’V^ LmJ>j*^i)>m>0 ^ jXx3 

^ J L5^ ^ 4--^ ILsi- ^ llbi.«<* J 1 J y*^j^ 
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y) j fci) Ct^xls^ j 

c:^Sjj *\?***' j ^ 

jS^iA^ ^UaL^ U 0\l^ x^aa(33 jc) ^ 

Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bombay Lithograph, 1831 A. C., p. 


441, 1. 3. 






^llljUl 


j 1 ^-iVJ 


LZJj^s>- 


j\ j 

Ij.^ 1 

J ^ 

*-* JJ'^ y. J tS-v^iSJ- 


fc^3 \ a ^‘j ^ ^ ^ 


Tuzuk’i-Jahanglrif Sayyad Ahmad Khan’s Edition, Aligarh, 
1864, p. 206, 1. 6 from foot. 

y^ ^ ‘^r.^ b) l-\^3 

^ I Jbwi Li5j 

Lsrj/ v»*^ J tA^i Crl/ 

lS\j jjUi^ j ^ j jjj T cs_,^ 

j^lJ j d:^ V h 

Akbarnama, Bibl. Ind. Text, III. 454, Six lines from foot, 
^A ^Usai»1 j\ Jusb^v^ 

^ ^J)^ ijij^ X-; y^\) 
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(sic) 

jIaAA^J JJ ^ ^ 

^ I #IX* ^ <J^i9 ^ 

IaJ J s i^^\]o if ^Jx ^ jJ ^ 

Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, Bombay Lithograph, A. H. 1306, Part. i. p. 
156, 1. 9. 

j\ ^ tXi.< 1 IaiX.^,.^ /t) 

^v Jj» ^ \jj ^ J 

J.i J^J? ^AiiJ 

^*/0«5^ l|J \j U>*5 J J UJii l;^r« ^ 

^ ^ J ^ L^ 1^*^ y ^ /a! fcXj 

Lll-'O*^ Iw* <*...^3 l.:2fc\^ ^ 

Ibid, p. 161, 1. 5. 

L 5 r-^^^ 

t iA*.« I i— 5 j ^ j Ia3 ^ j^S^S' i\j «AJu^^ ^ IaJ 1 

\j 0»^ J C5i^>'^‘i^3l ^ ^ imS\j 

^ ^3 ^ Iwgy /3 \ ^ 3 ^JJ"^ V 

0^yC>J ^ ^AX- \jsSVJ ^ 1 c5 LT >^3 ^ L I* ***^^^ 

/6id. p. 164, 1. 13. 

“ When the Emperor reached U’dipur, a despatch arrived 
from Sultan Khwaja, the Mir Hajr, from the port of Surat, 
reporting that, owing to no pass (kaul) having been obtained 
from the Europeans, the ship was useless. The Emperor 
directed a messenger to be sent to Kalij Khan to bring him 
quickly to Surat, in order to secure the departure of the vessel, 

:2 
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When His Majesty came into the territory of Banswala 

(Banswara) and Dungarpur Kalij Khan also arrived 

to attend upon him, and was sent to Surat to despatch the 
ships. He went along with Kalynn Brd, a mercha7>t (Bakkiil ) ; 
and having got passes (kaul) from the Europeans, he sent off 
the ships. He quickly returned, and waited upon His Majesty, 
while he was in Malwa.’’ [A. H. 985, XXII R.]. 

Tabaqdt-i- Akhari Trans, in Elliot and Dowson, History of 
India. V. 402-3. 

" While at this place (Bilnswalaand Dungarpur) he sent Qulij 
Khan (whom he had recalled from Idar, and appointed Asaf 
Khan as leader of the army in his stead) together with Kalym 
Brd Baqqal, an in habitant of Cambay, to the port of Surat to 
obtain an agreement from the Europeans, so as to set free the 
ships of Sultan Khwajah, which for want of such an agreement 
were lying idle. Afterwards he was to come to Malwah and 
join the army ” (A. H. 984)k 

Baddoni — Tr. by W. H. Lowe, p. 249. 

Sayad Daulat who was the servant of Kalyan Bao of Cmnbay 
collecting an army, possessed himself of Cambay and obtained 
much money from that port. He entertained nearly four 
thousand horse and sent a petition to Sultan Muzaffar, who 
in return sent him tlie present of a horse and a dress of honour 
with the title of “ Rustam Khan ” and ordered him to remain 

where he was and that he would send for him when wanted 

Sayad Daulat joined him near Nariad, with four thousand horse 
[991 A.H., 1585 A.C.] 

Mirdtd- Sikandari — F. Lutfullah’s Trans., p. 318. 


1 This detention of the pilgrim ships is also mentioned by the European 
authorities. Monserrate writes : “ News was brought to tho priests that 
war was being carried on between tho Portuguese and the Mongols at 
Daman urn over the question of Butzaris [Bbutesarin Pardi ?] which had 
boon given to the Portuguoso by tho aunt of Zelaldinus wlien she was stay- 
ing at Surat and preparing for a jouniey to Mecca. Her object in making 
the gift was to ensure friendly treatment in case she fell in with the 
Portuguese fleet on the voyage. Howev'er after her return from Mecca, the 
old lady, no longer requiring to be on good terms with the Portuguese, 
told tho people of Surat to demand that Butzaris [Bhutesar ? J should be 
given back again together with its land. They sent a body of cavalry to 
occupy tho town, but these were routed by tho Portuguese with 
considerable loss.” CommentariuSf Trans. Hoyland, 166. See also 
Vincent Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, p. 203. Mr. R. G. Whiteway 
has translated T)iego de Couto’s account of the ‘ Surat Incident,’ {Decada 
X. LIV. II. Chap. 4) of ‘what happened to the brave [Portuguese] 
fleet at Surrate with a ship of Caliche Mahamed ’ [Qulich Khan] etc. 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1915, Pt. i. pp. 193-197. 
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“[On Wednesday, the 13th, (Dai, XTI R), I went to see the 
tank of Tarangsar (Narangsar), and passed through the streets 
and bazaar on the way, scattering nearl}^ 5,000 rupees.] In 
the time of H. M. Akbar (may Allah’s lights be his testimony), 
Kalylin Ray, the superintendent of the port, by His Majesty's 
order, built a wall of brick and cement round the city, and many 
merchants came from various quarters and settled there, and 
built fine houses and employed themselves in gaining their 
livelihood under easy circumstances. ” 

Tuzuk-'iJahdngln. — Trans. A. Rogers & H. Beveridge, p. 417. 

“The Khan- Khanan paid no regard to this move, and addressed 
himself to the chastisement of the Jam. He too, thinking that 
the imperial army would bo confused on hearing of the departure 
of Mozaffar, collected daring men and advanced. After pro- 
ceeding four kos, he awoke from the heavy slumber of self- 
conceit, and came forward with protestations and fawnings. 
By the intervention of Rai Durga and KalijUn Rdi, his wishes 
were accepted. He sent his son Jaisa, the elephant Sherza, 
\Slc\ and other presents, and entered into the shelter of good 
service.” 

Akbarnama — ^Trans., H. Beveridge, III, p. 683. 

“Kutbu-d-din Mohammed Khan, hearing of these events, 
marched by successive stages to Baroda. During this confusion, 
as 8ayyidu-d-Daolat, the servant of Kalian Rdo of Khambayaf, 
had collected troops and seized on this place, he thus obtained 
a considerable sum of money ; and, after increasing his force 
to four thousand men, acquainted Sultln Muzaffir of what he 
had done. Sultan Muzaffir gave him the title of Rustam Khan ; 
and, presenting him with an honorary dress, wrote him in reply 

to remain where he was, until sent for Sultan Muzaffir, 

after his flight, went to Khambayat, where, having raised a 
money contribution from the merchants and inhabitants, ho 
collected ten or twelve thousand vagabonds, by distributing 

his gold to all discontented and seditious characters The 

enemy detached Sayyidu-d-Daolat, with a force, to Dholka, 
and the sons of Ikhtiyiiru-l-Mulk, with Mustafa Khan Shirwani, 

to Mahmudibiid When the latter (Imperial Troops) 

came within four koss of Nawanagar, the Jam sent in his 
submission ; and, after having obtained the intercession of Rai 
Durga and Kalian Rai, sent his son to present the Khan Khinin 
with an elephant and other valuables. The Khiin Khanan 
being victorious, respected the offer made him, and returned.” 

MirdUi- Ahmudi — Bird’s Trams., pp 366, 374 & 379. 
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The first thing necessary is to determine the precise signification 
of the epithet ' Baqqal ’ which is appended to the name of 
Kalianrai in two of these extracts. 

It may be predicated with confidence that when used in 
connection with the system of Hindu castes, it stands for the 
class known as Vanias or Banyas. 

Thus Abul Fazl explicitly informs us : “The Vaisya and 
Sudra are in the same way divided into numerous branches. 
For instance, there is one caste of the Vaisyas called Banik, 
more commonly termed Baniya (grain merchant). The Persians 
name them Baqqal, and of these there are eighty- four divisions.’’ 
{Ain, Tr. Jarrett, III, 118).^ 

The author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandari tells a curious story 
of the Gujarat Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad Shah and a 
Baqqal. Mr. Fazl Lutfullah renders the word by the familiar 
Wdniya (op. cit. p. 25), Sir E. C. Bayley retains the original 
word in his Translation. (Local Muhammadan Dynasties 
(Gujarat), pp. 132-3.) 

There is among the Musalman historians of the sixteenth 
century an absolute consensus as to the caste to which Hemu, 
the talented and all-powerful minister of Sher Shah’s nephew, 
Muhammad ‘ Adil Sur belonged. They all declare that he was, 
like Kalianrai, a ‘ baqqal.’ (Tabaqdt-i-Akbari in Elliot and 
Dowson, Hist, of India, V., 241 ; Lucknow Text. 239, 1. 12 ; 
Badaoni, Bibl. Ind. Text I., 389, IF, 13 ; Banking’s Trans. I‘500, 
Lowe’s Trans., II., 6 : Rauzatu-t-Tdhirin in Elliot and Dowson, 
VI., 199). Now we know that Hemu was a Dhusar Banyd of 
Rewari in the Panjab (Akbarndma Tr. I, 617 ; Vincent Smith, 
Akbar, 34 ; Ibbetson, J^njab Castes (1916), p. 242). 


l The author of the Mirat-d’-Ahmadi writes : 

J J 3’ J J 

“ The Hindu Community : there are various tribes for castes) and 
numerous varieties (or sub-sections) e.g.. Brahmans, Sewras, Khatri, 
Rajput, Bania or Baqqal^ Kaith, Kunbi or agriculturist, Koli, and the 
class of artisans, such as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, etc.’ 
Bombay Lithograph, A. H. 1306, Ft. ii„ p, 87, third line from foot. 
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The sum and substance of the local tradition recorded by 
Mr. Robertson may be thus stated : — 

1. Kalianrai was a Dasha Lad Vtoia. 

2. He was Hakim or governor of Cambay. 

3. He was connected with Surat and a pearl merchant. 

4. He was a person of great influence and effected the des- 

truction of his Parsi rivals in trade by instigating the 
Kolis and other lawless and criminal tribes of the 
neighbourhood to plunder and set fire to the houses 
of the Zoroastrians. 

5. He then founded on the site of the Parsi quarter a new 

para or suburb exclusively for the Hindus, and the 
dwelling he had built for himself was standing so late 
as 1882 A. C. (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VI., 241). 

Now the points which emerge from the historical works I 
have cited are as follows : — 

1. Kalianrai was a Baqqal or Banya. 

2. Kalianrai was Mutasaddi, or chief executive officer of 

Cambay in the reign of Akbar. 

3. Akbar ordered Qulich Khan who was governor and 

Jagirdar of Surat, but who was then on special duty 
in Raj pu tana, to take Kalianrai with himself to Surat 
with a view to avail himself of the influence possessed 
by that person with the Portuguese who had detained 
the pilgrim ships in that harbour (985 A.ii.)i. 


1 According to the Portugnoso authorities, the terms of the treaty 
of peace concluded between them and Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat wore 
that “ Bassein * * should be made over to the King of Portugal for 
ever ; that all ships bound for the Ked Sea from the Kingdom of Cambay 
[Gujarat] should set out from Bassein, and return thither to pay the 
duties ; that no vessels should go to other ports wWiout leave from the Portu- 
guese, etc.’’ Danvers, History of the Portuguese in India, I., 40(>. 
Badaoni also refers to these passes. “ Makhdumu-l-mulk was said to 
have “ given a fatwd that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer 
binding, but even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of 
his extraordinary fatwd, he had said that the two roads to Makkah, 
through Persia and over Gujarat, were impracticable, because people 
in going by land had to suffer injuries at the hands of the Qizilbashia 
[Shi ’as], and in going by sea they had to put up with indignities from the 
Portuguese, whose passports had pictures of Mary arid Jesus . . . 

upon them. To make use, therefore, of the latter alternative, 
would mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both roads were closed** 
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4. Sayyad Daulat who plundered Cambay in 991 a.h. 

and held that town for Muzaffar Gujarati had been 
at one time the servant of Kalianrai of Cambay. 

5. The new wall round the town which the Emperor Jahangir 

saw when he visited Cambay in 1618 a.c. had been 
built by KaliTnrai the Mutasaddi of the port by the 
orders of Akbar.^ 

You will observe that on all these five points, there is a very 
close agreement between the Hindu tradition and the statements 
of the Musalman historians. There can be no doubt that the 
Dasha Lad Vania Kalianrai of Mr. Robertson is the Kalianrai 
Baqqal of Nizarnu-d-din Ahmad and Badaoni and that he 
flourished between 985 and 991 a.h. (1575-1583 a.c.), and we 
may safely say that the great blow he is said to have .struck 
at the prosperity of the Farsi colony, if not the extermination 
and catastrophic destruction ascribed to him by tradition, 
may be placed somewhere in the last quarter of the sixteenth 
Century. 

To put it diflerently, it would appear that the Farsi Colony 
was not destroyed before the sack of Cambay by ‘ Alau-d-din 


Muntakhabu^-tavHirikh, Tr. Lowe, II., 20(). See also Tarikh-i-Badrioni, 
in Elliot and Dowson, V., 519-20, where the editor has the following 
note : Maffei mentions a toll, and Osorius tells us that the Portuguese 

allowed no one to sail without one of their passports. Fari a -e- Souza says 
that these passports were not unfrequently mere ‘ letters of J^dloroxdion,’ 
to the effect that ^ the owner of this ship is a very wicked Moor ; I desire 
that the first i*ortugnese Captain to whom this is shown may make a 
prize of her ’ ! See Rowlandson, TuhJatu-l-Mujdhidern, pp. 90, 104.’’ 
The author of the Akhbdri-Miihabbat writes Be it known to men 
of curiosity that from the date that the ships of the Emperor Jalalu-d-din 
Muhammad Akbar were seized by the Christians, the sending of vessels 
to the ports of Arabia and Persia was entirely closed . . because it was 
considered beneath the dignity to enter into treaties with the Fii’ingis and 
to send them without entering into any understanding was to throw lives 
and property into danger.” Elliot and Dowson, VIII, 390. 

^ ‘Cam bay a is, ” says Pietro de la Valle, who visited it in 1623 
“a city indifferently large, though most of its greatness consists in 
suburbs without the walls, which are sufficiently spacious . . . The 
city, that is, the inner part, without the walls, is incompassed with walls, 
built with plain cortines and round battlements.” [Travels, Tr. G. 
Havers, 1665, p. 35). 

Ogilby (1670 a.c.) also notices the wall (Atlas, v., 213), but says it 
was of stone. J. Forbes (Oriental Memoirs, Ed. 1834, 1., t). 318) says: 
“ The city is now only three miles in circumference surrounded by a 
brick wall perforated for musquotry, flanked with fifty-two irregular towers 
witliout fosse or esplanade.” 
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Khalji’s army in 1297 a.c. but nearly three hundred years after 
that event. 

And this conclusion is in fair, if not complete, accord with 
what we know of the Parsis of Cambay, not from tradition or 
folklore, but from written records of undoubted veracity. It is 
common knowledge that the Iranian scribe Mihrapan Kaikhusru 
transcribed for a prosperous Behdin merchant of Cambay two 
copiesofthe Avesta-Pahlavi V e7ididdd fxnd Yasna, in 1323-4 A.C. 
and these ancient codices are still extant. It is also clear from 
the superscriptions or addresses of the Persian Revayets that 
there was a body of Zoroastrians in that town upto at least 1601 
A.c. (970 A.Y.) TheHirbadsandBehdinsof Cambay are mentioned 
only in a general way in the Revayets of Nariman Hoshang 
(847 A.Y. 1478 A.C.), and ChangaShah (855 A.Y. 1846 A.c.) and the 
Letter of 880 a.y. (1511 a.c.), but their leaders are specifically 
addressed by name in the missives brmight by Jasa (885 a.y. 
1516 A.C.), Aspandiar Sohrab, Kama Asa, Aspandiar Yazdiar, 
Kaus Kamdin (922 a.y. 1553 a.c. ?) and Kaus Mahyar (970 a.y, 
1601 A.C.). The important and informing reply dated 896 a.y. 
(1527 A.c.) of which the Iranian autograph still survives and 
constitutes one pf the treasures of^ the Mihrji Rana Library 
of Navsari was brought by Kama Asa (Kama Vohra or Kama 
Bohra) who was a Behdin of Cambay. And wo learn from 
the introduction to another letter, dated 904 a.y. (1535 A.c.), 
that two Behdins named Aspandiar Yazdiar and Rustam had 
gone to Persia and informed the Iranians that a stone Dakhma 
had been recently consecrated in that town and that a Behdin 
of note named Khurshed Hira had died about the same time, 
(Studies in Parsi History, p. 306). It is only after 1601 a.c. 
that the (Jambay Zoroastrians disappear from the Revayets. 
The omission of any general or specific mention of them attracts 
attention for the first time in the Revayct of Bahman Aspandiar 
in 996 a.y. (1626-7 a.c.) and their existence is uniformly ignored 
in at least twelve other letters addressed by the Iranian Dasturs 
to their Indian coreligionists during the next one hundred 
and fifty years (1626-1783 a.c.) 


The marrow of the matter is that the Parsi Colony was 
fiourishlng so late as 1601A. C. and the Mihrji Rana Library 
of Navsari possesses a Manuscript of the Bahman Yasht written 
on Roz Horma-zd, Mah Mihir 970 a ^. (1601 A.c.) by Ervad 

MahvindM Oshta Shapur Oshta Adar Ervad Narsang in 
Khamhdit (Dhabar’s Catalogue, 1923, p. 3), several years after 
Kalianrai had ceased to be a power in Cambay. 
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But if this is so, and these facts arc incontrovertible, whab 
are we to think of the Tradition '? It is hardly necessary to 
repeat at this time of day that tradition frequently exaggerates, 
alters and sometimes even perverts the truth. It is often, if 
not almost always, in error as to dates and names of persons or 
places and at times makes such confusion in regard to them as 
to leave a lasting heritage of blunder and bewilderment to 
posterity. It often picks out some individual who happens 
to have captured the popular imagination, draws an exceedingly 
glowing picture of his deeds and even credits him with achieve* 
ments, possible and impossible, which he had never himself 
dreamt of performing. 

In this instance, it has made Kalianrai, its hero or the 
protagonist of “ Hindu Superiority,” and coloured the facts 
accordingly. When it declares through its mouthpiece, (Mr. 
Robertson,) that the Parsis in Cambay “increased to so great 
a body that tliey oiUnumbered the original inhabitants,^' robbed 
the “Hindus of all their property,” drove them to abandon their 
homes and “ remained the sole possessors of the city,” it is 
obviously guilty of gross exaggeration. When it asserts that 
Kalianrai destroyed in a night the Parsi colony so completely 
that not a “ Parsi was to be seen in Kooarka Kheshiter ” it 
is again handling the truth very carelessly. When we are asked 
to believe that ho built a new city, constructed reservoirs, 
improved the defences and did so many other great things 
that he “ received the voluntary homage of eighty- four villages” 
— the omnipresent Chorasi of Indian folk-lore — the statements 
are not false, but there is an evident admixture of fable or 
hyperbole in them^. 

The truth of the matter would appear to be that Cambay was 
overtaken, at several times in the sixteenth century, by calami- 
ties which gradually sapped the foundations of its wealth and 
prosperity. The advent of the Portuguese in Indian waters 
and their possession and fortification of Diu deprived it of its 
commercial monopoly, and injured its trade very seriously. The 


1 Kalianrai was only a third-grade official, and what he is said to 
have done was due more to the good government of Akbar than to 
his own efforts. The town-wall was built and “ the defences improved” 
by Akbar" s orders. The Emperor Jahangir explicitly says so. He is also 
said to have “ favoured trade and brought many wealthy men to settle 
in Cambay,” but this was really due to the fact of all ” trade and transit 
duties ” having been lowered by the Emperor, who “ brought weavers 
and other skilled Work- men, and founded two suburbs calling one after 
himself, and the other Sikandar or Shakkarpura.” Robertson, he. cit, 
65; Bom. Gaz., VI., 218. 
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Emperor Humayun pillaged it in 1535, as a reprij^al or punitive 
measure for the plundering of his camp by the Kolis of the 
neighbourhood ^ It was sacked, and plundered and burnt 
in 1538 by the Portuguese^, who are said to have carried off 
such an enormous amount of booty that “ the ships could not 
hold ib.” It was captured and held to ransom by Akbar’s 
turbulent relative, Mirza Muhammad Husain, in 1573. ^ During 
the Gujarat insurrection of 1583-4, Sayyad Daulat, who is said 
by two of our authorities, to have been a servant of Kalianrai 
of Cambay,” possessed himself of it and obtained so much 
money from the wealthy inhabitants that he was able to horse 
a body of four thousand freebooters and adventurers. Very 
soon afterwards, Sultan Muzaffar himself (of whom Sayyad 
Daulat had been an adlu^rcnt) appeared before the city after 
his defeat by the Khan Khanan Abdu-r- Rahim — and extorted 
such large sums from the traders and merchants, that ho was 
able to retain the services of ten or twelve thousand vagabonds 
and disaffected and seditious persons.” 

It seems to me that ‘‘ the kernel of truth ” in the tradition 
is to be sought and found in these troubles and distur- 
bances of 1583:4 A. G. TheParsi inhabitants of the town must 
have suffered considerably, and their material well-being could 
not but have been seriously prejudiced by this repeated raiding 
and pillaging and plundering. But it would appear that during 
the disturbances of 1583-4, they were, for some reason — paucity 
of numbers, unprotected condition or the envy and hostility of 
the other inhabitants — hit harder than the others and that the 
blow fell most heavily on their quarter of the town. There is 
nothing very inn)robable in the supposition that the “Rajputs 
and Kolees”'^ with whose assistance, Kalianrai is said to have 


1 Abul Fazl, Akharnama, Trans. H. Beveridge, I., 310.; Erakino, 

History of India under Babar and Humayun, II., 62.; Tabaqdt-i-Akbari 
in Elliot and Dowson, op. cit. V., 193. 

a “ Shortly after the beginning of the sixteenth century, the control 
of the sea -trade of Cambay i)assed from the King of Ciujarat to the 
Portuguese . . They [the Portuguese] for several years (1529-1534) 
spared no effort to injure the harbours and shipping of Gujarat. Even 
when (1533) they became the acknowledged rulers of the Cambay seas, 
it was their interest to reduce Cambay to a local port, and draw the foreign 
trade to their own cities, Diu, Chaul and Goa.” (Bombay Gazetteer 
VI., 189-190). 

3 M^'rdt-i-Sikandari. Fazl Lutfullah’s Trans. 312-313. Bird, op. ct7.347. 

4 Humayun’s camp also had been plundered by Kolis. Writing in 
1720 A.C., Hamilton says that “the Rajputs and Kolis plundered even 
to the gates, and sometimes surprised the city itself . . in 1716, they 

3 
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attacked theiil in the night, fired their houses ‘ ‘ and put them td 
the sword ” were the mercenaries and vagabonds ” who had 
gathered round his former dependant Sayyad Daulat and 
Sultan Muzaffar and who were, as usual, allowed to pa^ 
themselves by plundering the weakest and most defenceless 
section of the population. 

We have seen that the names of the Zoroastrian residents of 
Cambay appear for the last time in Kaus Mahyar Khambaiti’S 
Revayet of (970 a.y.) 1601 a.c. It may be a mere coincidence, 
but it is perhaps not insignificant that Sultan Muzaffar’s son, 
Bahadur, again surprised the city in 1606, and proclaimed a 
reign of lawlessness and outrage which lasted during the fourteen 
days in which he remained master of the town. (Finch’s 
Journal quoted in Bom. Gaz. VI. 219). Perhaps this 
was the last straw which broke the camel’s back. This second 
blow, following closely on that of 1583, and before they had had 
time to recover from the first, probably proved to be even 
more crushing and the few who survived perhaps voluntarily 
deserted the city and sought refuge in Surat, Broach and 
other towns. 


were very bold and presumptuous, so that a stop was put to the trade of 
Ahmedabad and Cambay. The Governor of Surat raised an army of 
20,000 men to chastise and restrain them. But they laid so many ambus- 
cades that in two months the army was reduced to less than half, and the 
rest were obliged to get home with sorrowful hearts to Surat.” New 
Account of Hindustan, L, 145. apwX Bom. Gaz., VI., 220. 



LECTURE n. 


THE OLD PARSI SETTLEMENT 

OF 

CAMBAY. 

I will now advert to another allusion or reference in history 
to the Cambay Parsis to which equal, if not greater prominence 
has been given by our writers, but which turns out on examina- 
tion to be of a very different character. This is the supposed 
mention of ‘ Fire worshippers’ (Tarsd in the original) in a story 
told by the author of the Jawdmi'u-l-Ilikdydl to illustrate the 
justice and impartiality of a king of Nahrwala (Anahilawad) 
called Jayasinha. It is to be regretted that this voluminous 
work has been never published in the original, and that we have 
to depend upoq and make the best of an English version made 
in the first instance by a Munshi which was so indifferent as to 
require thorough overhauling by Professor Dowson (Elliot and 
Dowson, History of India, II., Preface p. ix). This author says: 

“ Muhammad U’fi, the compiler of this work, observes that 
he never heard a story to be comj^ared with this. He had once 
been in Kambayat (Cambay), a city situated on the sea- shore, 
in which, a number of Sunnis, who were religious, faithful, and 
charitable resided. In this city, which belonged to the chiefs 
of Guzerat and Nahrwala, was a body of Fire-worshippers* 
as well as the congregation of Musulmans. In the reign of a 
king named Jai Singh, there was a mosque, and a minaret 
from which the summons to prayer was cried. The Fire- 
worshippers* instigated the infidels to attack the Musulmans, 
and the minaret was destroyed, the mosque burnt, and eighty 
Musulmans were killed. A certain Muhammadan, 
a khatib, or reader of the khutba, by name Khatib 
Ali, escaped, and fled to Nahrwala. None of the courtiers of 
the Rai paid any attention to him, or rendered 
him any assistance, each one being desirous to screen those 
of his own persuasion. At last, having learnt that the Rai 
was going out to hunt, Khatib Ali sat down behind a tree in 
the forest and awaited the Rai’s coming. When the RTi had 
reached the spot, Khatib Ali .stood up and implored him to stop 
the elephant and listen to his complaint. He then placed in 
his hand a k%sida, which he had composed in Hindi verse, stating 
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the whole case. The Rili having heard the complaint, placed 
Khatib Ali under charge of a servant, ordering him to take the 
greatest care of him, and to produce him in Court when required 
to do so. The Rai then returned, and having called his minister, 
made over temporary charge of the Government to him, stating 
that he intended to seclude himself for three days from public 
business in his harem, during which seclusion he desired to be left 
unmolested. That night Rai Jai Hingh, having mounted a 
dromedary, started from Nahrwala for Kamba3^at, and accom- 
plished the distance, forty parasangs, in one night and one day. 
Having disguised himself by putting on a tradesman’s dress, 
he entered the city, and stayed a short time in different places 
in the market place, making enquiries as to the truth of Khatib 
Ali’s complaint. He then learnt that the Muhammadans were 
oppressed and slain without any grounds ' for such t.yranny. 
Having thus learnt the truth of tlie case, he tilled a vessel with 
sea water, and n^turned to Nahrwala, which he entered on the 
third night from his departure. The next day he held a court, 
and summoning all complainants, he directed the Khatib to 
relate his grievance. When he had stated his case, a body of 
the infidels wished to intimidate him and falsify his statement. 
On this tlie Rai ordered his water-carrier to give the water pot 
to them that they might drink from it. Each one on tasting 
found that the vessel contained sea water, and could not drink 
it. The Riii then told them that he had felt unable to put 
implicit confidence in any one, because a difference of religion 
was involved in the case ; he had himself therefore gone to 
Kambayat and having made personal enquiries as to the truth, 
had learnt that the Muhammadans were the victims of tyranny 
and oppression. He said that it was his duty to see that all 
his subjects were afforded such protection as would enable them 
to live in peace. He then gave orders that two leading men 
from each class of Infidels, Brahmans, Fire-Worshippers,* 
and others should be punished. He gave a lack of Balotras 
to enable them to rebuild the mosque and minaret. He also 
granted to Khatib four articles of dress. These are preserved 
to this day, but are only exposed to view on high festival days. 
The mosque and minaret were standing until a few years ago. 
But when the army of Bala invaded Nahrwala, they were 
destroyed. Sa’id Sharaf Tamin rebuilt them at his own expense, 
and having erected four towers, made golden cupolas for them. 
He left this monument of The Faith in the land of Infidels, 
and it remains to this day.*' 

* Tarsa. This na,me is used for Christiana and for Fire-worshippers. 
It would also sometimes seem to be applied to Buddhists. Downes 
Note. Op. cit. 162-64. 
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This mention of ‘ Fireworshippers ’ in the story as translated 
in Elliot and Dowson’s History of India has led the compiler 
of the Bombay Gazetteer to assert that at Cambay, Parsis 
were settled * * * certainly about a.d. 1100,” (Vol. XIII., 
Thana, Pt. i,, 250 Note) and to talk confidently in another 
place of Pars! and Musalman riots having taken place in 
Cambay about the middle of the twelfth century,” (Ibid, 
Cambay, Vol. VI., 215). And the author of the ‘Parsis in 
Ancient India’ has followed his lead and even pressed the sup- 
posed “ Riots” into the service of his fanciful Chitod theory. 
(Op. cit. 54, 61). 

T)r. Jivanji Mody also has canvassed the matter. He has 
his ‘‘ doubts as to the truth of the story,” but declares, at the 
same time, that it “ seems to show that long before Muhammad 
Awll’s visit to Cambay in the beginning of the 13th century, 
some Parsis lived in Cambay. ” He lays undue stress on the fact of 
Awfi’s work having been described as a “ Romance of History ” 
and cites the opinion of Briggs as to its possessing “ no real 
value in point of authenticity.” (Rise of the Mahomedan 
Power 1., 212, Note). A Few Events, 19-20. In other words, 
he rejects the story itself, but regards the allusion to the 

Fireworshippers ” or Parsis as genuine and worthy of credit. 

It seems to me that this way of looking at the matter 
obscures the real point or matter in issue and is neither 
logical nor consistent. It is true that the Jawdmi'u-l-Hikdydt 
is a collection of tales^ episodes and anecdotes drawn from 
sources and authorities of very unequal value. It is 
not denied that some of the stories have been 
‘ amplified and embellished ’ to point some moral which was 
in the mind of the compiler. But many others have been 
extracted from contemporary chronicles or other primary and 
authentic sources and have an undoubted “foundation of fact.” 
(Elliot and Dowson, II., 156). This anecdote about Jayasinha 
clearly belongs to the latter category. It is not a romance 
from the 8hahnama, or a legend illustrative of the cunning of the 
minister of Porus, the prowess of Bahramgor or the equity 
of Naushirvan or a folktale extolling the strategy of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, but an incident which the author would have certainly 
mentioned if he had written a volume entitled ‘ Memoirs of 
My own Times ’ or ‘Men and Events of My Time in India,’ or 
‘ Travels and Experiences in Hindustto.’ We have here no 
popular tale or fiction, no old-time apologue or Oriental fable 
associated in different ages with the names of a variety of 
celebrated characters, but a matter-of-fact narrative, an event 
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which had occurred only sixty or seventy years before his own 
times and which had been related to him by the residents them- 
selves during his visit to the town. It is besides in complete 
accord with all that we know from other and altogether 
independent sources of Siddharaja — his fondness for going about 
among his people in disguise, his secret system of espionage, 
his masterful personality and distrust of his ministers, and 
the tolerance extended by him to all creeds from personal 
indifference or motives of political expediency. 

If we turn to another of these souvenirs of Awfi’s peregrinations 
in Gujarat, the ‘ story of Rai Gurp5,l of Nahrwala,’ we perceive 
from the very first sentence, that the writer had, for a stranger, 
exceedingly good sources of information. 

“There was,” we read, “ a Rai of Nahrwala named Gurpal, 
who surpassed all the other rulers in Hindustan in good qualities 
and amiable disposition. Before he had been raised to the 
throne he had passed many of his years in beggary, during 
which period he had experienced all the vicissitudes of 
fortune, having shared both its smiles and frowns, and endured 
all the miseries of travel.” (Elliot and Dowson, op. cit. II,. 
168.) 

Surely, this Gurpal [or Kurpal] is no other than Kumarpal, 
who succeeded Siddharaja Jayasinha and whose wanderings 
and hair-breadth escapes from the plots and machinations of 
his predecessor are related with such circumstance and gusto 
by Hemachandra, Merutunga and other Gujarat chroniclers. 
(Forbes, Ras Mala, Reprint, 1878, pp. 138-141 ; Bhagvanlal 
Indraji and Jackson, History of Gujarat in Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. I., Pt. i., 182-3). 

The story itself and the resolution of ‘ Gflrpala ' to expiate 
the mortal sin of looking with the eyes of carnal desire on a 
washerman’s pretty wife by throwing himself on the funeral 
pyre is in complete accord with the character of Kumarpala — a 
senile voluptuary and priest-ridden bigot with a queasy consci- 
ence who is known to have erected a great temple ‘‘to free 
himself from the imparity caused by killing a mouse while 
digging for treasure.” (Bom. Gaz. I. i. 100). And the quibble 
on which its strange denouement is founded is in perfect 
conformity with the casuistical doctrine of Syddvdda which is 
familiar to all students of the philosophical system of his 
spiritual guides — the J aina Acharyas. 

The third of these Gujarat episodes, the story of the Nav- 
lakhi Vdv or Tank which was built out of the “ nine lakhs of 
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Balotras ” deposited by a Hindu merchant ‘‘ in the hands of a 
certain person ” forcibly reminds one of and bears a considerable 
resemblance to a story told by the Jaina annalists to account for 
the erection of another great public work — a “ temple erected for 
the spiritual welfare of Prince Mularaja” — a son of Bhimadeval. 
(Bombay Gaz., I., i., 169). 

“The idol of stone resembling a negro’’ which is spoken of 
in the fourth and last of these tales of the Chalukya period — 
that relating to the theft of the dancing- girl’s clothes — (Elliot 
and Dowson, op. cit. II., 164-7) — is no other than the ‘ Babaro 
Bhut ’ of legend, the BarbaraJca or Varvaraka who is said to 
have been conquered by Jayasinha in contemporary inscriptions. 
And it is in virtue of this conquest that he is supposed to have 
acquired the title of Siddhardja, ‘ Lord of magical powers’ and 
SiddfuicJmkravartin, ‘ Emperor of Magic.’ 

“ According to the Dwydshraya, the king, wandering by 
night, had subdued the Bhutas, Sakinis and other spirits. From 
what he saw at night, he would call people in the day time and 
say : ‘ You have such and such an uneasiness,’ or ' You have 
such a comfort.’ Seeing that he knew their secrets, the people 
thought that the king knew the hearts of all men and must be 
the avatdra of some god.” * * * * 

“ According to the common belief, Siddharaja did his great 
acts of heroism by the help of a demon called Barbaraka, when 
he is said to have subdued by riding on a corpse in a burying 
ground. The origin of the story, at least of the demon’s name, 
is historical, being traceable to one of Siddharaja’s copperplate 
attributes, Barbaraka- jishnu, that is ‘ conqueror of Barbaraka.” 
(Bhagvanlal Indraji and Jackson., History of Gujarat, Bombay 
Gazetteer. I., Pt. i., 173-174. See also Bas Maid. 134) 

It seems to me then that it is not the story which is open to 
doubt or suspicion, but the alleged allusion to the Parsis. It is 
not the narrative that is false or devoid of verisimilitude. It is 
the importation into it by the translator, of “ Fire worshippers,” 
which is unreal and without foundation. In other words, it is 
the forced and uncritical interpretation of the word Tarsd which 
stands in need of examination and cries for correction. 

There is no doubt as to the existence of Musalmans and 
mosques, at Cambay and several other towns on the West Coast, 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era. 
There is a veritable ‘ cloud of witnesses ’ who assert the fact 
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and their statements are unquestionably veracious.^ But 
there is nothing to show that their adversaries, the rival sect 
which was so numerous and formidable as to completely over- 
power them, destroy their place of worship and kill eighty of 
their coreligionists belonged to the body of emigrants or refugees 
from Persia, whose numerical strength must, by all accounts, 
have been at this time, inconsiderable, and in regard to whom 
the burden of proof rests on those who deny the paucity of their 
numbers or their obscurity and insignificance. 

The fundamental issue then, is, ‘ what did Awfi mean by the 
word Tarsd ' ? The ignorance and indifference of even well- 
informed Musalman authors about the religious beliefs of 
‘ Kafirs’ is notorious,^ and the Persian lexicographers throw 
little or no real light on the matter. The Burhdn-i-Qdli^a 
says that it means ‘ he who fears, who is terror-stricken or 
entertains imaginary apprehensions and that Christians and 
Fire worshippers are so-called.’ The FarJmng-i-R(ishldi denies 
that it is ever used for ' Fire worshippers’ and declares that it 
signifies Christians only — ‘ a Nazarene, religious priest called Rdhib 
in Arabic.’ The compilers of the FarJiang-i-Anjuman — drdi- 
Ndsiri repeat the words of the Rashidl and assert that the author 
oi ih^ FarJiang-irJahdngirli^ wrong in assigning to it the 
meaning ‘ Fire worshippers,’ because it is the followers of the 
Messiah who arc called Tarsd, the ‘ Fire worshippers ’ being 
denominated ‘ Gabr,’ and they cite in support of this statement 
the following couplet from the Gulistdn of S'adi, who clearly 
distinguishes between the two religious denominations. 

(Gulistan, Preface.) 

If we turn to the European Dictionaries, we find Meninski 
rendering Tarsa, by Nasrani, Christianus, infidelis, qui adorent 


1 Istakhri and Ibn Haukal (c. 951 , 976 a.c. ) say that there were Musalmans 
and Jami'a mosques in the cities tetween Kambaya and Saimur 
[Chaul], and that none but Musalmans ruled over them on the part of 
the Balhara. Elliot and Dowson, op. cit. I. 27, 34, 38. Edrisi who wrote 
about 1153 A.c. tells us that “the town of Nahrwara was frequented by 
large numbers of Musalmans who went there on business.” {Ibid. 88). 
Kazvini {Circa 1257 a.c.) also declares that there were Musalmans and 
mosques in Saimur. Ib., 97. 

3 “It is astonishing how little oven well-educated Muslims knew 
about other religions. S‘adi, for all his wide reading and extensive 
travels, cannot tell a story about a Hindoo idol temple without mixing 
up with it references to Zoroastrian and even Christian observances.” 
Browne, Literary History of Persia (From P'irdausi to S‘adi), p. 529 note. 
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ignem, magus.” Meninski, Lexici Arabico-Persico-Turcici, 
Vienna, 1780 {s. v.) Richardson’s definition is practically the 
same, viz., ‘ A Christian, an infidel, a pagan, a worshipper 
of fire or a Guebre.’ (Persian- Arabic English Dictionary, 
s. V.). Steingass merely translates the words of the Burhdn-i- 
QdtVa, but adds that signifies ‘ Lamaism.’ 

(Persian- English Diet., 5. v). Vullers also says that 
signifies “ dogmata Lamaica” (Lexicon Persico-Latinum, a. v.)} 

Eirdawsi uses the word frequently in his account of NushzM’s 
rebellion and always in the sense of ‘ Christian, ’ never in that 
of ‘ Eire worshipper ’ or ‘ Zoroastrian.’ (Shdhndma, Trans. 
Warner, VII, 219, 270). S‘adi also, as we have seen, differenti- 
ates between ‘ Tarsa ’ and ‘ Gabr.’ Similarly, Amir Khusru sj^eaks 
of the Christian as ‘ Tarsa ’ but of the Zoroastrian as ‘ Mugh.’ 
{Ishqia, Tr. in Elliot and Dowson, op. cit. III., 546.) The fifth 

chapter ( ) of the twelfth Section of the Dahistdn which 
is entitled 1-^3 is divided into three parts. (1) 

Account of the Lord Aisa. (2) The Creed of the Nasdrd and (3) 
the works of the Tarsa, (Bombay Lithograph, p. 210 ff. Shea 
and Troyer’s Trans., II., 305-322.) In the exceedingly rare 

(‘Description of Religions’) of the Imam 

Abul M’aaly Muhammad ibn Ubaidallah which was written 
in 1092 a.c.(485 a.h.), the word is employed thrice (Schefer. 
Chrestorrwbthie Persane, Paris, 1883, II., 138, 1. 8 andl. 13, 143, 1. 
17), and always for the followers of Jesus. The author of the 
Pahlavi Shdyast-ld- Shdyast also uses it in the same sense (West, 
Pahlavi Texts, Sacred Books of the East, V., 297). Neryosangh 
also identifies the Tarsa with the followers of Jesus, and the 
mistaken identification by the Pahlavi translators of the 
Avestaic Keresani [Vedic Krishanu] with Kalasyaka or Karsyak 
(See Bartholomse, Worterbiu^hy 470), has led him to refer the 
allusion to the Christians, as is evidenced by the gloss, Yesham 


1 It is a far cry from the Persian lexicons to China, but it would appear 
from the following note of Dr. Bretschneider that some such amphibology 
is to be found also in Chinese literature. ‘‘ According to Palladius, 
(Ancient Traces of Christianity in China, Russian Orient. Record, 1., 
25-63),” ho writes, “ Tie-sie is the Chinese transcription of the word 
Tersa, used by the Persians since the time of the Sassanides to designate 
the Christians and sometimes also the Fireworshippers and Magi.” (Me- 
diaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, I., 60-7 note). A similar 
statement is foimd in the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Asseman (Tome. III., 
Pt. ii., 519), and is quoted by Or. Samuel Leo who opines that if Christians 
are termed Terzai or Tersai by the Chinese, one would be led to suppose 
that Christianity must first have gone from Persia to China. (Travels 
of Ibn Ba uta, O. T. F. 1829, p. 217 note.) 


4 
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prabodhah Tarsakdlni, (Haoma Yasht. 24 ; Mill’s Trans. Sacred 
Books of the East, XXXI. 237 Note; Shahriarji, Sanskrit 
Writings of the Parsis, Part IT. (Ijisrii)- p. 26.) 

But Musalman authors are proverbially lax in the application 
of such terms, and all sorts of infidels or pagans are huddled 
together under ‘Tarsa’, asunder ‘Kafir’ and ‘ Gabr.’ We 
have already seen Vullers and Steingass rendering by 

‘ Lamaism ’ and there can be little doubt that Buddhists are 
sometimes called Tar set in Persian literature. 

The author of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri says in his account of 
Muhammad Bakhtiar Khalji’s invasion of Tibet that he was 
obhged to retreat after having penetrated into the heart of 
that country and reached a city called Karambattan [ var, 
Karambain, Larambain and Kurrumputtun ]. The inhabitants 
of it,” he writes,*' are Brahmans and Nunis [ Var, _ Tuins] 

and the city is under the sway of the chief of these people. They 
profess the Buddhist religion (Elliot and Bowson, Op. cit, 
II., 311 ; Bibl. Ind. Text, 154, 1. 4). 

Prof. Dowson, the translator, says in a note that “ the phrase 
employed in the original for the last two words is Din- i- Tarsal, 
which according to the Dictionaries, means Christianity or 
Fire worship. It is not likely that either can be intended here, 
* * * The term is probably applied to any established religion 
other than Muhammadanism.” 

It will be seen that Dowson interprets the word in two differ- 
ent ways in two different places in the same volume. In the 
story translated from Awfi, he has allowed the Munshi to give 
‘ Tarsa ’ the meaning of 'Fireworshippers. ’ In the extract 
translated by himself from the Tabaqat-i Nasiri, he renders 
it by Buddhists.” It is a great pity that he did not leave the 
word as it was and trusted his readers to interpret it as they 
pleased. The only other course open to him was to translate 
it alike in both the passages. In either case, this confusion 
would not have arisen. 


j ii>3( [var. j 


Tabaqat-i-Ndslri, Bibl. Ind. Text, p, 154, 1. 4. 
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In his version of the passage, Raverty admits that the word 
is very widely applied. Ite cites the different significations 
given in the Dictionaries, and thinks that the reference 
here is to Manichaean Christians. (Trans. I. 5G7 Not ). 
But the name given to their leaders and its juxtaposition 
with ‘ B-irahnaanan ’ would seem to show that they were 
Buddhists. The reading y is obviously corrupt and 
there is every reason to hold, as M. Quatremere has suggested, 
that the variant is the correct lection. This is 

the, Mongol name for Buddhist priests. “The author of 
the Tdrlkh iJihdn Kushdi inf orms us that Christians were known 
to the Mongols as ‘ Arcaoun’ (Arghun ?) while Buddhist monks 
were designated Touims ” (Ney Elias and Ross, T drikh-i- Rashldi. 
Tr. p. 290 Note: D’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols, IT., 264). Rubruquis 
also ‘‘speaks of the Buddhists as Touiniens^ and expressly states 
that Touin is the Mongol name for Buddhist ecclesiastics.” 
Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Edit. 1866, I., 241 Note. 
See also 76. 83 Note. 

In this connection, the observations of Mons. Quatremere 
are worthy of citation: ''Among the Oigours, a word corres- 
ponding to Bakhshi is employed in the sense of Ldmd ; this is 

Touin, . We read in the Djihdn Kuschdi (Ms. 69, f. 4 v. ; 
Ms. of Ducarroy, 36, f. 4 v.) : ‘The idolators called Touin 
pretend that in the times anterior to the advent of Islam in 
Mongolistan, they could converse with the idols, but that since 
that time, they [the idols] had been annoyed and remained dumb’.* 
In the work eniiiXedTahaqat-i-Ndsiri (Ms. of Anquetil du Perron, 
57, fol. 183 V.), mention is made of Brahmans and Touins 
yi j * * j|c author of the Djihdn- Kuschdi 

(Ms. 69, fol. 155 V.) employs the word Touin to designate 
' Christian priests.’ This is the same sort of error as that of 


1 As the iDoint is of some importance, 1 quote below the original 
words of the Persian historian which show that by but-parastan he means 
not idolators generally but Buddhists or Lamaists specifically. 

j f {*) y^^ ^ J ^yi ti) ^ 0 ^ J J I ^ 15| 

Tarikh’i-Jehdn Kushdi Ed. Mirzfi. Muhamin*d Qazwini Gibb Memorial* 
Voi. XVI, i., p. 10, 1. 6. 
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the author of the TabaqdUi^Nasiri (f. 183 v.) who says of a City 
of Tibet, that its inhabitants professed the Christian religion 
It is clear that by the word Tarsal we 

should understand the tenets of the Lamas"' Rashidu-d-din, 
Histoire des M oyigols de la Perse, Ed. and Trans by M. Quatremere, 
p. 198 Note. (The Itahcs are mine.) 

In another passage also, ‘Ata Malik Juwainiof the Tdrikh-i- 
Jehdn Kushdl (composed a.h. 650-658) employs the word Tarsdi 
in context where the odds are almost equally balanced between 
Buddhism and Christianity. 

Speaking of the Prince of the Naimans named Kuchluk, 
he writes : 

j If iXji) ^ Ij 

\j ^ \ ^ t)jj t j 0 j ^ 1 

j Ci— ^ tmSyxc *- j 

^0^ l) 1 j \ ^ iXjS* 

‘‘ He [Kushluk] heard that the GUr Khan had returned from 
his war with Sultan Muhammad Khwarizm ShSh, and had been 
ill-treating the people of the province ; also that the army 
had returned to its own country. Then, like lightning from a 
cloud, he rushed out to meet him, and having seized his followers, 
brought his kingdom and his army under his own power ; he 
then demanded one of his daughters in marriage. Now the 
tribe of Naiman were mostly Christian [Tarsd], and when he 
took that daughter in marriage, he made her abandon Christianity 
and become an idol -worshipper.” (Trans, in Ney Elias and 
Ross, History of the Moguls of Central Asia, p. 290.) 

Dr. Denison Ross admits that Fireworship being out of the 
question, ‘Tarsa’ can mean here Christians as well as Buddhists^ 
though he himself is included to prefer the former of these 


1 This passage will be found in Mirza Muhanunad’s Edition of th» 
J €hdn Kushd at p. 48, 
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possible significations. But I may be permitted to point out 
that the word is employed by Juwaini in a third passage also, 
where he would appear to speak of Tarsd and Nasdri as two 
different religious denominations. Speaking of Chingiz Khan 
he writes : 


.. , 1 
j 

1 JjJ ^ 



} 


0 ji J 

\S 


3 

j';-' ^ 

\j yAj\]a J 
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y<fJ yj 


yCj J ^ ^ LJS^ 

J 






j' 

y. 


J \ J lArfc- \ 


j \ 1 aIaJ Ij j A; ^ f L« \ 

jjJ 

Tdnkhri‘Jehdn Kushdi, Ed. Mirza Muhammad, p. 18, 1. 14. 

I may also state, for what it is worth, that elsewhere, this 
author speaks of Christianity as (P- 213, last line) 

and as (p. 225, 1. 11) and of Christians as 

(p. 214. 1. 9.) 

But however that may be, and whatever the meaning of 
Juwaini in this or that passage, it is clear that the word Tarsd 
is occasionally employed by Musalman writers for the 
followers of Buddha. 


But the very wide connotation of the term does not end 
with its application to Christians and Buddhists. It appears 
to have been loosely used for other types or denominations of 
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unbelievers, for amj nondescript form of paganism of which 
the writer knew so little that he could not call it by its true 
or specific appellation. Now the best- informed Muhammadan 
authors were wofully ignorant of Jainism and I know of no 
writer of that persuasion who gives it that name or gives a 
clear account of its peculiar tenets except Abul Fazl. 

The result of this ignorance is that the Buddhists (Samanis) are 
all but universally confounded with the Jainas by Musalmans. 
The geographer Edrisi (born 493 a.h. 1100 a.c.) who completed 
his work in 1153 a.c. (547 Hijri) and who died in 1166 a.c. 
560 A. H. (Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of Islam, s. n. p. 451) 
informs his readers that the king of Nahrwala of his day was 
a Buddhist. ‘‘ Nahrwara,’’ he writes, “ is governed by a great 
Prince who bears the title of Balhara, He has troops 
and elephants; he worshij)s the idol Buddha .^ in 
the original.] (Elliot and Dowson, Op. cit., I., 87 : Elliot, 
Races of the North-Western Provinces of India, I., 50 : 
see also Jaubert’s French Translation, I., 176). And the 
polyhistor, Rashidu-d-din commits the same error. ‘‘ Beyond 
Guzerat,” he says, are Kankan and Tana ; beyond them 
the country of Malibar, which from the boundary of 
Karoha to Kulam, is 300 parasangs in length. The whole country 
produces the pan, in consequence of which the Indians find it 
easy to live there. * * * The people are all Samdnis (Buddhists) 
and worship idols. Of the cities on the shore are Sindabur, 
then Faknur, then the country of Manjarur, then the country 
of Hili, then the country of Sadarsa, then Jangli, then Kulam. 
The men of all these countries are Sam%nis^. ” (Elliot and 
Dowson, I., 67-8.) The Italics are mine. 


1 Elsewhere he writes : “ Kambaya is fertile in wheat and rice. Its 

mountains produce the Indian Kand. The inhabitants are idolaters 
(Buddhists).” [« text.] Elliot and Dowson, op. cit., I., 85. 

This leaves no doubt as to the confusion in this author^ s mind between 
Buddhism and Jainism of which latter religion alone , there were 
numerous adherents at this time in Gujarat. 

2 In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland for 1870 (New Series, Vol. IV) there is an informative article 
by Col, [Sir] H. Yule entitled ” An Endeavour to elucidate Rashidu-d- 
din’s Geographical Notices of India.” He there identifies Karoha with 
Gheriah or Kharepattan and Kulam with Quilon. He shows that 
Sindabur is Chintapur or Goa, ‘ that Faknur is the Baccanore mentioned 
by European travellers of the 1 6th and 1 7th Centuries Manjarur is clearly 
Mangalore, and Hili, Monte Dely, a prominent landmark on the coast 
between Mangalore and Cannanore. Sadarsa is a copyist’s blunder for 
Fandaraina, the Sacrifice Rock of modem maps, about 30 miles North 
of Calicut. Jangli should be read as Chinkali. an old name of Crauganore. 
(pp. 342-345.) 
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Rashidu-d- din’s great work was completed in 710 a.h. 1310 
A.c. (Ibid. I., p. 42) and there can be little doubt that by 
‘ Samanis ’ we are to understand here Jains and not Buddhists. 
The former constituted a considerable and influential element 
in the population of Southern India at the time, the Buddhists 
had been altogether wiped out. Mr. Vincent Smith writes: 
“ During the two centuries [550-750 A.c.] of the rule of the 
early Chalukya dynasty of Vatapi [BadamiJ ’t* * * Buddhism 
was slowly declining and suffering gradual supersession by its 
rivals, Jainism and Brahmanical Hinduism ’’ ( Early History of 
India, Ed., 1904, p. 326) Jainism was especially popular 
in the Southern Mahratta Country. (76. 327) * * * The 
Digambara, or naked sect of the Jains was liberally patronised 
by this prince [Amogha varsha Rashtrakuta, r. 815-877 a.c.]. 
The rapid progress made by Digambara Jainism, late in the 
ninth and early in the tenth century * * had much to do with 
the marked deca 3 ^ of Buddhism, which daily lost ground, until 
it finally diaappmred from the Deccan in the twelfth Century 
(76. 328). * * * The first notable prince of the [Hoysala] line 
was Vishnu or Bittiga (1117 a.d.) * * * During Vishnu’s 
reign, the Jain religion enjoyed high favour under the protec- 
tion of his minister, Gangaraja, and the Jain temples, w4iich 
had been destroyed by the orthodox Chola invaders, were 
restored.” (76. 331.) 

And Lassen tells us : Their [^Scih Jainas’] chief seats are 
partly in the Southern half of the Dakhani highland, partly in 
Tuluva or South Canara, on the Malabar Coast. * * * On the 
Malabar Coast, the princelings of Tuluva, the principal of w^hom 
resided at Ikkeri * * * greatly loved the doctrines of the 
Jainas.” {Indische Alterthumskundey IV. 771 seqq. translated 
by E. Rehatsek in Indian Antiquary. II. 265, 263.) 

Similarly, when Badaoni says that “ Samdnas and Brahmans 
♦ ♦ * who were in every way superior in reputation to all 
learned and trained men for their treatises on morals ♦ * * 
gained the advantage of every one in attaining the honour of 
interviews wdth His Majesty ” [Akbar], he means Jainas and 
not “ Buddhist ascetics ” as his translators suppose him to 
do (Muntakhabu’t-Tawdrlkh. Bibl. Ind. Text., II., 256 ; Lowe’s 
Trans., II, 264 ; Blochmann, Ain, Trans. I. 179). It is com- 
mon knowledge that there were no Buddhists at Akbar’s 
Court or in Hindustan proper at all, in the Sixteenth Century*. 


1 Max Muller writes : “Abul Fazl, the minister of Akbar, could find 
no one to assist him in his inquiries respecting Buddhism.” Introduction 
to the Science of Religion, p. 24. 
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“For a long time past,” Abul Fazl himself assures us, 
“scarce any trace of them has existed in Hindustan.” 
{Aln-i-Akhariy Tr. Jarrett, HI, 212.) On the other hand, 
it is now common knowledge that the Emperor was profoundly 
impressed by some of the tenets of the Jainas and even 
acted up to them. The Jesuit priests at Akbai’s Court bear 
emphatic testimony to the Emperor’s regard for Jainism. 
“ He worships,” writes Pinheiro in 1595 A-C. “ God and the 
Sun. He is a Heathen. He follows however y the sect of the VerteaSy 
[i.e. Jainas] who live together like monks in one body 
and undergo many penitential observances. They eat nothing 
that has had life. Before they sit down, they clean the spot 
with cotton brushes, in case they should sit on and kill some 
insect.” (E. D. Maclagan, Jesuit Missions to the Emperor Akbar, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1896, p. 70 ; see also 
65.) Mr. Vincent Smith complains that “ the potency 
of the influence exercised by Jain teachers on the ideas and 
policy of Akbar has not been recognised by historians. No reader 
of the works of Elphinstone, Von Noer or Malleson would 
suspect either that he listened to the lessons of the Jain 
holy men so attentively that he is reckoned by Jain writers 
among the converts to their religion, or that many of his acts 
from 1582 onwards were the direct outcome of his partial ac- 
ceptance of the Jain doctrine. Even Blochmann failed to 
perceive that three of the learned men of the time as enumerated 
in Abul Fazl’s long lists, were eminent Jain Gurus, or religious 
teachers, Hiravijaya 8uri, Vijayasena Suri and Bhanuchandra 
UpHdhyaya. The first- named, the most distinguished of the 
three, and credited by Jain authors with the honour of having 
converted Alibar, is placed by Abu-1-Fazl along with twenty 
others, including the Shaikh Mubarak, in the first of the five 
classes of the learned, among the select few who ‘ ^ understand 
the mysteries of both worlds.” (Akbar, 166. For the names 
of Hiravijaya etc., see Blochmann, Ain, Tr. I., 538, 547). 

But it is not EdrisI, Rashidu-din or Badaoni only (who 
were not specialists or experts in non- Islamic creeds) who mix 
up the two forms of belief. The author of the Dabistdn, whose 
Cyclopaedia of the ‘ Faiths of the World ’ must be pronounced 
a truly extraordinary production, whether we consider the 
time at which he flourished, the community to which he belonged, 
or the state of knowledge and opinion in his age, must be taxed 
with the same egregious error. He has a chapter entitled 
‘On the tenets held by the Buddha,’ J^)} 

which is really a description of the creed and practices of the 
Jainas, as the translator explicitly says in a note and as will 
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appear clearly from its very first sentence. "These sectaries 
are also called Jatls.'’ (Bombay Lithograph, a.h. 1262, pp. 
174-6 ; Shea and Troyer’s Trans. 11 210-216.) 

And there is nothing to be surprised at in this general confusion. 
The similarity between the two creeds is so very obvious and 
remarkable that the greatest European scholars of modern times 
are still divided in opinion as to their historical relation and 
philosophical connection. Wilson, Lassen, Weber and Barth 
hold that the Jaiuas are a mere offshoot or old sect of the 
Buddhists. Jacobi, Buhler, Burgess and others maintain that 
Jainism is “ independent of Buddhism and sprang from the 
same iieriod and the same religious movement in opposition to 
Brahmanism.” (Buhler. The Indian Sect of Jainas, Trans., 
Burgess, 22-3. See also Jarrctt, Ain. Tr. Til., 181) note; Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Ed., 1908, I., p. 414.) ^ 

The points of resemblance may be briefly stated. ‘‘ Both 
sects worship mortal men, their prophets, like gods and erect 
statues of them in their temples.” (Lassen, (j noted by Jacobi, 
in Jaina 5 5, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII., Introd., 
xxi). “ The founders of both sects are given identical epithets 
by their disciples and Mahavira and Buddha are both styled 
'Siddha,’ "Jina,’ ‘Buddha,’ ‘ Mukta ’ and ‘ Arhat ’ in the 
canonical scriptures of the two religions. They also resemble 
each other in their claim to universality, their extreme regard 
for animal life, their monastic system and doctrine of Salvation 
(or Nirvana). Weber has drawn attention to the near relation 
existing between the Five Great Vows of the Jainas and the 
five cardinal sins and virtues of the Buddhists.” (Buhler. Op. 
cit,, 3, 6 ; Jacobi. cit., xxii) 

The upshot of the matter is that the word Tarsd is here used 
for the Jainas by Awfi, who following the e^xample of Edrisi, 
Rashidu-d-din, Badiioni, the author of the Dabisidn and 
even Abul hazl^ confound those sectaries with the Buddhists 


I Sir W. W- Hunter who has given a very fair account of these 
conflicting views, says that “ Jainism, is, in its external aspects, Buddhism 
equipped with a mythology not of gods but of saints, a religion allied 
in doctrine to ancient Indian Buddhism but humanized by Saint- worship 
and narrowed from a national religion to the exclusive requirements of a 
sect.” The Indian Empire, 3rd Ed., 1892, pp. 206-8. 

3 .^bul Pazl was fairly woll-ac(iuainted with the tenets and practices of 
the Jainas, but even he would appear to confound them with the Buddhists, 
in the following passage, which is taken from his account of the Kings of 
Kashmir : “ When the accession devolved on Asoka, he abolished the 
Brahmanical religion and established the Jaina jaith'' Aln4-Akbari, 
Tr., Jarrott, II., 382. 


5 
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and calls them by a name identical with that which had been 
bestowed upon the Tibetan Lamaism by the contemporaneous 
author of the Tabaqdt-i- IVdsiri. 

I submit that this interpretation is the most probable, if not 
the only one that is tenable, when the internal evidence, as well 
as the external, when the language of the author himself as well 
as the surrounding historical circumstances are carefully con- 
sidered. 

In this connection, I beg to invite attention to two statements 
which seem to me to have been overlooked by previous inquirers 
in spite of their significance and close bearing on the point 
in issue. 

None of the courtiers of the Rdif' Awfi informs his readers, 

paid any attention to him [the complainant, Khatib ‘ Ali] 
or rendered him any assistance, each one being desirous to screen 
those of his own persuasion,'' 

And again, The Rai then told them [the courtiers or ministers] 
that he had felt unable to place implicit confidence in any one 
because a difference of religion uxis involved in the case." 

Now if these words have any meaning, and il Tarsd stands 
here for Zoroastrians, we must believe that some, at least of 
the Courtiers of Siddharaja were Parsis and they possessed 
such influence that he was apprehensive of their suppressing 
or even distorting the truth. In other words, these ‘ Tarsa ’ 
must have constituted not only a numerous and dominant 
element in the population of Cambay, but a powerful party or 
faction in his own court, whose clannishness he distrusted and 
whose bigotry he disliked. 

Now there is not a tittle of evidence to show that anything 
like this can be predicated of the Zoroastrian refugees residing 
in Cambay, but every one of these statements can be easily 
proved to be true of the Jainas. The political connection of 
these Sectaries with the rulers of Gujarat dates from very early 
times. The name of the Jaina ascetic Shilaguna Suri is in- 
separabl}^ associated in popular tradition with the accounts 
of the childhood of Vanaraja Chavda (Ras Mala, 26-28). 
This Suri is said to have been the spiritual preceptor of 
Rupasundari — Vanaraja’s mother, who built a temple of Parasnath 
at Panchasar which is still said to be extant. (Ras Mala, 29 ; 
Burgess, Archaeological Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, 
A.S.W.I„IX., p. 44). 
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Indeed, the Jaina chronicler asserts that “the throne of Gujarat 
even from the time of Vanraj, even the Jains established, though 
from hate, this truth is not received.” (Forbes, Op. dt., 29). 
Later, we find that not only the councillors and ministers, but 
the commanders and leaders of the armies of the Chalukyas 
belonged to this community. More than sixty years before 
the accession of Siddharaja, Vimalashah, a Jaina, was sent by 
Bhimadeva I with a great host against Dhandhuka, the Praniar 
Chief of Abu. Dhandhuka is said to have bowed before the 
storm and “ made over to Vimala, the beautiful Chitrakuta 
peak of Abil, where in a.d. 1032 (S. 10S8) Vimala built the 
celebrated Jaina temples known as Vimalavasahi, still one of 
the glories of Abu.” (Bhagvanlal Indraji and Jackson, History 
of Gujarat, Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. T., Ft. i., 169). Bhima’s son 
and successor, Kama, had three ministers, Munjala. Santu and 
Udaya, who were all Jainas. Mayanalladevi, the mother of 
Siddharaja, was the daughter of Jayakcshi, a king of Karnataka, 
who was a Jaina. During the minority of Siddharaja. Ma\'anal- 
ladevi was regent and w’as entirely guided by the three ministers 
of her own persuasion. The chief of them Santu engineered 
an intrigue, which ended in the death of the leader of the rival 
faction. Madanapala, the brother of Kama’s mother, Udayamati 
(Ibid. 170-1). Udaya (or Udayan Mehta or Mantri) appears to have 
survived his colleagues and occupied towards the latter end of 
the reign of Siddharaja the post of Chief Minister (Ras Mala, 
139-140). Udaya left five sons, of whom four, Ahada, Chahada, 
Bahada and Ambada ‘‘entered the service of the State and 
rose to high stations during the reign of Kumarapala.” (Ibid, 83, 
141 : BhagvaiilTl and Jackson, Op. cit., 170.) And when 
Siddharaja conquered Saurashtra, the person chosen as the 
first Viceroy of the new province was Sajjana, a Jaina, who is 
said to have spent three years’ revenue in building a stone 
temple of Neminath on Girnar which is still extant and contains 
an inscription stating that it was completed in V. S. 1176 (1120 
A.C., Ibid., 176-7). 

As a rule, no love was lost between these sectaries and the 
Brahmans and their quarrels and controversies were not in- 
frequently pursued with such bitterness and acrimony as to 
result in tumult and outrage. The Brahmans had lost 
no opportunity of persecuting their rivals in the days 
of the earlier Chalukyas who were devout Sivaites or 
worshippers of Mahadeva. And the Jainas showed them- 
selves not a whit behind-hand in intolerance, when they 
acquired the ascendancy during the reign of Kumarapala. 
The Brahmans were forbidden to offer living sacrifices and th^ 
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Jaina chronicler boasts that Hindu ascetics who used deerskins 
for their covering found it impossible to procure any. The 
trade of the butcher was entirely proscribed,” (Ras Mala, 
p. 150). It is even said that ” an unlucky merchant who had 
committed the atrocious crime of cracking a louse was brought 
before the sfjecial court at Anhilwara, and jjunished by the 
confiscation of his whole property, the proceeds of which were 
devoted to the building of a temple. Another wretch, who had 
outraged the sanctity of the capital by bringing in a dish of 
raw meat, was put to death” (Vincent Smith, Early History 
of India, p. 161, quoting Buhler’s German Monograph on 
Hemachandra, Vienna, 1889, p. 39. ^ See also Bhav nag ar Inscrip- 
tions, 172-3, 207, for an epigraph in which Kumarapala orders 
to be put to death any one who was guilty of killing animals). 
In a word, both Brahmans and Jainas were ready to persecute 
others whenever it was in their power to do so. 

But “politicians neither love nor hate,” and the Jainas and 
Brahmans were not incapable of sinking their own feuds when it 
was to their interest to adopt that course. In this instance, they 
appear to have done so and combined against a common enemy. 
And it was this combination of the two factions, (whom he could 
hold in check only by playing them off against each other), which 
the politic king looked upon with suspicion and made up his 
mind to defeat. It is impossible to explain except upon some such 
supposition, the extraordinary measures he took on this occasion, 
the forced march, the secrecy, the disguise and dramatic 
device of filling and exhibiting a vessel with sea- water. It 
was all part of a carefully- laid scheme — a coup d'etat for check- 
mating a party in the state whose growing power was a menace 
to his authority and whose secret and factious protection of the 
hated Heir- presumptive, Kumarapala, threatened to plunge the 
kingdom into the horrors of civil war (Ras Mala, 138-41; Bomb. 
Gaz., I., i., 182-3). This party was no other than that of the 
Jainas. Its political leader was the astute Shrimali Vania 
Udayan Mantri and it was further reinforced by. the scheming 
brain and marvellous learning of the monk Hemachandra. 
The ministers, councillors and generals of Biddharaja were 
drawn from it, and their numbers and opulence in that jige 
are borne witness to by the splendid temples at Girnar and Abu 
which are the admiration and despair of modern beholders. 
And it is to them that Awfi refers and the Tarsd he speaks of 
are the Jainas and not the “ Fireworshippers, ” in regard to whom, 
everything that is known points to their having been numerically 

1 Similar statements are made in BhagVanlal and Jackson’s History 
of Gujarat. Bomb. Gaz., 193. 
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insignificant, impecunious and obscure at this period in all 
their other settlements in Gujerat. It is not at all likely that 
their condition should have been so extremely different in 
Cambay alone. The town of Cambay itself was at the height 
of its prosperity in the first half of the sixteenth century 
and this would appear also to have been the period during which 
the Parsi Colony was most flourishing. But the numerical 
strength of that Colony could not even then have been con- 
siderable, as it was practically wiped out and disappears 
from history altogether within little more than a hundred 
years and before the middle of the following Century. 

In view of the argument of this paper being somewhat 
involved, it may be permissible to recapitulate the points 
which emerge clearly from the discussion : 

1. The primary and usual signification of the word Tarsd 
is ‘Christian.’ 

2. It is said in some Persian dictionaries that it is also applied 
to ‘ Fireworshippers ’ but no decisive examples or quotations 
from writers of authority are cited in support of this 
statement, and none are known to me. 

3. The contemporary authors of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri and 
the Tdrikh-i-Jihdn Kushdi use the word for the Buddhists. 

4. Buddhism and Jainism resemble each other so closely 
that even well-informed Muhammadan writers, e.g., Idrisi, 
Rashidu- d- din, Badaoni and the author of the Dabisldn confound 
the Buddhists with the Jainas. 

5. All the surrounding circumstances, all the known facts 
regarding the numerical strength, material prosperity and 
political influence of the Jainas and the Parsis are adverse to the 
supposition of the Zoroastrian refugees having had an}i}hirig 
to do with the communal riots. 

6. The Tarsus of Awfi must be therefore held to have been 
Jainas. 

7. In any case, whether the Tarsas of Awfi were Jainas or 
not, there is not a tittle of evidence, literary or historical, in 
favour of the suppositious reference to our ancestors. The 
Pansz-Musalman riots at Cambay are, therefore, a myth, and 
we should probably have never heard of them, if the Munshi 
to whom the task of making an English rendering of the tale 
was most unluckily entrusted, had left the word untranslated, 
instead of picking up at hazard the next possible meaning, 
which caught his eye in the Dictionary to which he went for 
explanation in his bewilderment. 



LECTURE III. 


SOME NEW FACTS AND THEORIES RELAT^ 
ING TO PARSI HISTORY. 

The earliest European notices of the Parsis in Western India 
are to be found in the Travels of Friar Jordanus and Odoric 
of Pordenone (1321 and 1323 a.c.). After this, there is a long 
interval of more than two hundred years in which there is no 
reference to our people in any Western author. For the entire 
period represented by the Sixteenth Century of Christ, we have 
hitherto possessed only one brief mention — that occurring 
in the ‘‘ Colloquies on the Drugs and Simples of India ” of Garcia 
Da’Orta which were first published at Goa in 1563. The allusion 
was unearthed by the late Dr. Gerson da Cunha and its substance 
given on his authority in the Bombay Gazetteer. (XIII, Pt. i., 
254 : Ib. Gujarat Parsis, IX, ii., 7-8). It has been since repro- 
duced in several other places (Studies in Parsi History, 128 
Note ; x\Iody, Bahman Kaikobad, p. 23), and need not detain 
us now. But there is another ambiguous reference within the 
covers of Garcia’s book which has arrested the attention of 
Parsi writers only very recently, i.e., after the publication of 
Sir Clements Markham’s complete translation of Da ’Orta’s 
treatise. To put it briefly, Garcia refers in two places to a ‘ Khoja 
Perculim ’ or ‘ Coje Perculim,’ regarding whom, the translator 
assures his readers that he was a Parsee, who served as a 
interpreter to the Viceroy Nuno da Cunha, and became known 
to Da’Orta on the occasion of the cession of Bassein to the 
Portuguese by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat in 1534 a.c. As Dr. 
Mody and some others seem to be disposed to accept Sir 
Clernents’ suggestion, I will cite the passages themselves with 
a view to enable every reader to form his own opinion. 

A rich merchant, w^ell- known to common fame, and well 
read in their literature, named Khoja Perculim, * served as a 
secretary to the governors. One day I asked him how it [sciL 
Aloes] was called in Turkish, Persian, and Arabic. He told me 
that the word was Cebar [ ] in all those languages.” 

A Parsee. When Bahadur Shah ceded Bacaim to Nuno da 
Cunha in 1534, Khoja Perculim served as interpreter, and he 
then became known to Garcia da Orta” [Translator’s Note]. 
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“Avicenna was a native of these parts, and not of Spain. The 
physicians of Persia and Turkey who cured that king I have 
already mentioned to you, told me that Avicenna was of a city 
called Bochara which is in the Uzbeque province, a part of 
Tartary, as we call it, or of the Moguoras as it is know n to the 
natives, Andreas Belunensis calls that country Persia, but this 
is an undue extension of Persia, for Persia is a small kingdom. 
Afterwards I met some discreet and well-informed merchants 
who had lived at Ormuz for a long time, and 1 asked them the 
position of Bochara. They told me that it was in the country 
of Uzbeque, and that there was a great deal of manna in it. 1 
was told the same by Coge Perculim, a learned man who was in 
Goa.’’ Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India, Trans>. 
Sir C. Markham, pp. 7, 42, 43. 

It goes without saying that the fact of a Portuguese Viceroy 
employing a Parsee Dobhdihya {Anglnr, ‘Dubash’ ) or Tarjurndn 
(Anglice, ‘Dragoman’) so early in the history of the European 
connection as a.c. 1534 would be both remarkable and interesting 
if it can be shown to be true. Unfortunately, the evidence, 
so far as it goes, points in the opposite direction. In the first 
place, I have not found the title or epithet Coje, Khoja or 
Khwd;ja> prefixed to the name of any Indian Zoroastrian in any 
document or historical record. On the other hand, we know that 
it was commonly applied to Musalmari merchants and officials 
of Persian extraction, and there are several instances of such 
an application in the Portuguese annals, e,g., Coje Abraham, 
(Danvers, History of the Portuguese in India, I., p., 162), Coje 
Atar, Governor of Hormuz (lb., I. 166, 167, 170, 287) Coje 
Zofar [Safar,] (I. 408, 426, 429, 470), Coje Xabadim, 

[Shihabu-d-din] a rich Moor merchant (I., 422) and Coje 
Mahomet, (I., 507). 

In the second jdace, Perculim bears no resemblance to any 
Parsi name, unless we suppose the printer to have omitted, not 
once, but twice, the Cedilla, and also confounded the ‘t ’ with 
the ‘1 .’ It may then represent some form of the Iranian name 
‘ Pishutan,’ though the Hindu ‘ Parshotam ’ would offer a 
closer phonetic analogue. 

Lastly, we are told that this Khoja Perculim was not only 
able to enlighten Garcia as to the designation of ‘ aloes ’ in 
Turkish, Persian and Arabic, but to assure him that Avicenna 
had been born, not in Spain, but in “ a city called Bochara in 
the Uzbeque country.” Now it is not very likely that a Parsi 
trader of those times should have been acquainted with Persian 
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and Arabic as well as Turkish, and familiar at the same time 
with the life- history of Avicenna. 

I venture to suggest that Coje Perculim ‘‘ the learned man 
with whom Da’Orta forgathered in Goa. was not a Parsee^ but 
a Musalman from Persia who bore the name of Plr Quli^. ‘ Quli ' 
is a common suffix in the names of Shi‘as who join it with the 
names of their great Imams and call their male children ‘ Ali 
Quli, Hasan Quli, Husain Quli, J'afar Quli, Riza Quli, Musa 
Quli. The ruler of Turan in the days of Shah Jahan bore the 
name Imam Quli. 3 But the closest parallel is to be found in 
the name of Murshid Quli Khan who was appointed Bewan of 
Bengal by Aurangzeb in 1701 A. c. and “ruled the province for 
nearly a quarter of a century, more as a potentate tributary 
to a superior than as a subordinate officer.” (Thornton, 
Gazetteer of India, under ‘Murshidabad.”) Garcia’s friend and 
informant was probably named Pir Quli, in memory of some Pir 
or Saint to whose prayers or intercession, his parents believed 
they were indebted for the gift of a son. 

As one of the principal, if not the sole, object of these Lectures 
is to draw the attention of students to sources of information 
and facts or statements buried in out-of-the-way places, it may 
be permissible to quote a description of the Zoroastrians of 
Navsari which has seen the light only in the recentl}^ 

MongoliccB Lejationis Comimnlanus of Monserrate. The author 
was a member of the first Jesuit Mission sent to the Emperor 
Akbar under the leadership of Ridolfo Aquaviva. The Latin 
Text was discovered only in 1906 and edited by the Rev. H. 
Hosten in the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. HI., 
No. 9, pp. 518-704, Calcutta, 1914). The English translation 
by J. Hoyland appeared only in 1922. The Missionaries left 
Goa by sea on 17th November 1579 and landed at Baman 
on 10th December. Thence they proceeded through Butsar 
[Le. BhutesarJ and Navsari to Surat, and arrived at Fathpur 


1 Indian Parsis are sometimes, confounded with Persian or Irani Musal- 
mans by European authors. Writing in 1638, Mandelslo says : “In the 
Bijapur territory, there are more Parsis than either Deccanis or Canarins”. 
Voyages, Ed. 1669, p. 222). He must have meant Muhammadans 
from Persia. 

2 The final ‘ m’ in Perculim is most probably adventitious or excrescent 
— the usual Portuguese nasal termination, as in Cochin for Kochchi, 
Agassim for Agashi, Bacaim for Vasai, Bombaim for Bombay, Decanim 
for the Deccan. (Danvers, History of the Portuguese in India, II., 
528-532.) 

3 Abdul Hamid Lahori, Bddishdh-nam't, Bibl. Ind. Edition, II., 192-3. 
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on 28th February 1680 0. S. (Monserrate,Introd., p. vii., Vincent 
Smith, Akbar, 172-4). This author says : 

Nausarinum is the chief seat of certain men who call 

themselves Persians, or Jezeni, from the city 
Parsis. of Jeze [Yezd] in Persia. By race are Gabrse- 

ans whom the Portuguese call Cuarini. In 
colour they are white, but are extremely similar to the Jews 
in the rest of their physical and mental characteristics, in their 
inclination for hard work, in their dress a*nd in their religion. 
Indeed they are often called Jews by the Portuguese, nor do 
they themselves entirely disavow the name. For they acknow- 
ledge that they arc descended from Abraham, and for this 
reason practise the rite of circumcision, as do the Hebrews. 
They correctly calculate the date of the coming of Christ from 
their ancient documents. The peculiar mark, by which they 
are conveniently distinguished from other races, as if by a token 
of religion, is a garment made of linen, of cotton, or of mushii, 
which hangs down to the thigh. The edges of this garment 
are stitched together; and its two ends are sewn up. It covers 
the head, and the ends are tied together over the chest, leaving 
a square- shaped fold about four inches wide, which seeina 
to correspond to the Theraphis, as it is called, of the Jews. 
They are forbidden by their religious prejudices to put anything 
into this fold. They tie round this garment a woven woollen 
girdle of a considerable length, so that it goes round the body 
several times. They are under a religious obligation to wear 
this girdle at all times. They are polluted if they touch a corpse. 
They do not carry out their dead through the front part of the 
house, but break a hole through the back wall. The dead 
moreover are not borne away on men’s shoulders, but their feet 
are tied together and they are dragged along the ground on their 
backs. They neither burn nor bury corpses, but let them down 
into a place surrounded with high walls to prevent wild animals 
entering, as though it were better to be torn and devoured by 
birds of prey or scorched by the heat of the sun, than to be 
consumed by the flames, or covered with earth and so disposed 
of ! They pour out any water that has been left in the house, 
and no one may use the articles which the dead man has used. 
These religious customs not only resemble, but definitely re- 
produce, those of the Jews. 

But though these people are bound by so many Jewish 
religious usages, still they worship Fire and the Sun, and build 
temples to Fire. They appoint priests, temple- guardians and 
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soothsayers, and feed the sacred fire with fresh ghi or with 
precious sweet-smelling oil. If they are compelled to establish 
some statement by oath, they make water upon burning coals, 
which they regard as the most sacred form of oath. If they 
refuse to do this, no faith can be put in their word. 

On their feast days they pray in the morning, with a very 
loud voice and in a strange tongue. They have their own 
writing script. The scriptures of their religion are contained 
in a single volume^ which only those who know the language 
in which it is written can understand. This volume has three 
parts, dealing with religious observances, the wisdom and legal 
enactments of the ancients, and the lore of the Magi (v/ho are 
regarded by the Persians as a class of sages) regarding proplicey 
and divination. ^ 6 o e . 

The diet of these people consists of milk, ghij oil, 
vegetables, pulse and fruit. They drink no wine. They 
are allowed to divorce their wives at will. They cut oif the 
noses of unchaste women, and permit them to become prostitutes. 


In conclusion, their character is so wild and savage that they 
seem to differ not at all from other heathen. For if any disaster 
happens to them they commit suicide in a horrible fashion. 

These are the customs of these Persians/' 

Commentary of Father Monserrate, S.J., Translated by J. S. 
Hoyland, M.A., 1922, Oxford University Press, pp. 5-8. 

After this general description of the manners and customs 
of the Surat Parsis, we have a highly-coloured and overdrawn 
but substantially correct and faithful picture of a Parsi priest’s 
abhorrence of all kin<ls of Nasa, The writer says that the 
members of the Mission were compelled to stop at Surat for 
almost a month, and that they wore often engaged in contro- 
versy with the protagonists of other faiths. “In this connec- 
tion , he writes, “ a wonderful, nay almost a miraculous, event 
occurred. For one of the Gabraeans, whom I regard as Jews 
or Samaritans, was obstinately opposing the Fathers in con- 
troversy. Meanwhile, Rudolf chanced to open a casket in 
which were preserved certain relics of St. Stephen the Proto- 
Martyr, and of several other Saints. The Gabrac an uttered 
a loud shriek, started back, and exclaimed as though he had gone 
mad. ‘ If there are bones of dead men here, I cannot stay, 
unless I tear off these garments in which I am clothed, and 
rend them to pieces' ? Rudolf answered him quietly, wisely 
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and in the true spirit of Christiantiy. ‘ We do not carry about 
the bones of the dead, but of the living’. Forthwith, he shut 
up the Casket, and the Gabraean, recovering from his terror 
started again upon the interrupted controversy Ibid. 
pp. 9-10. 

It may be noted that we have here, not scrappy observations 
occupying less than a dozen lines, as in Jordanus, Odoric or Garcia, 
but an elaborate description filling several pages in print. Never- 
theless, it is hardly necessary to comment at any length on its 
misconceptions and blunders. There is nothing very new in 
the forced attempt to establish a connection between the Parsis 
and the Jews. Garcia Da’ Orta had already repudiated the 
notion as a vulgar error (Colloquies, Tr. Markham, p. 445), 
but attention may bo drawn to the strange assertions by which 
it is supported, the supposed admission of descent from 
Abraham^, the alleged practice of circumcision and the empty- 
ing of all water vessels in the house after the removal of a 
corpse, a custom which is part of the Levitical law. 

The most interesting thing in the account is the description 
of the Sadi’a, the Kusti and the Gariban or Kisa-U Kerfah, 
in which the preconceptions of the author lead him to perceive 
a close resemblance to the ‘ Theraphis ’ of the Jews. But 
if this is the most commendable part of the excerpt, the worst 
is the alleged observance in connection with the most solemn 
form of oath. The old European travellers retail and ignorantly 
repeat many foolish and incredible statements about our- 
selves as well as other Indian p(^o])les. Fryer and others 
attribute to us the belief that the future destiny of a dej)artcd 
soul was unmistakably indicated by the choiee by the vulture 
or crow of the right or left eye of the corpse. He even goes so far 
as to ascribe to the unfortunate (hiobres of Persia and 
by implication to their Indian co-religionists, the loathsome 


1 Monserrato appears to havo borrowed tliis idea directly or indirectly 
from some Muhammadmi author. The compiler of the well-known 
Dictionary, Olildsu l-Liighdt^ informs his readers that Zardusht was a 
desetmdant of MiiiTichohor and a disciple of Pythagoras and that his 

name was said to have been Abraham ( yi j ). Several 

Arabian writers also, e.g., Tabari and Ihna-l-Athir speak of him as being 
of Palestinian origin, and identify him with Baruch, the scril)e of Joromiah 
(Jackson, Zoroaster, 38, 197, 198, 200). Abul Faraj {circa a.c. 1250) 
makes him one of the disciples of Elijah. [Ibid. 168, 201. See also 
Rauzat-ii Safdy Trans, in Shea, History of the Early Kings of Persia, 
p. 283.) The traveller Chardin appears to have been told in Persia 
that the Guobres had a wonderful book called Zend-pazcrid-Vosta, and 
that Abraham was its author. Voyages en Perse- Ed. 1735, Amsterdam, 
Tom II, p. 181. 
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and immoral practices associated in the popular imagination 
with the Vdm’mdrgi panlh of the Indian Shaktas.^ 

When Monserrate asserts that the Parsis did not carry their 
dead out by the door, but ‘ through a hole made in the back- wall " 
and that the body was dragged along the ground on its back, 
he is attributing to us, probably under the influence of the 
odium theologicum} customs said to have been common at one 
time among the Mongols and other semi-civilized races, ^ but of 
which there is no trace whatever among the modern Parsis, 
But though this is bad enough in all conscience, the cake for 
stupid vilification may be safely said to be taken by the 
filthy canard about micturition on live embers. 

Monserrate’s ‘ Commentary on the Mogul Mission ’ was com- 
pleted about 1590 A C. (Hoyland’s Trans, tntrod., xii), but the 
manuscript lay hidden and unnoticed in the lumber-room of a 
church in Bengal and first saw the light of day only in 1906. 


1 A New Account of East India and Persia, Ed. W. Crooke, 1912 
Vol. I.|294 ; II., 255). 1 must say in justice to Fryer’s editor that he 
repudiates these statements. “There is no reason, ” he writes in a 
note, “to believe these scandals regarding the Parsis, which Fryer 
doubtless heard from Persians . . . Such customs have been attributed 
to various sectarians of Persia (Benjamin, 353, 355, Wills, 154, 339). . . 
Modern anthropologists disbelieve these accounts (Westerrnarck, Hist, of 
Human Marriage, 61 ff.)” 

2 Monserrate’s translator admits that his Journal is filled with “ bitter 
attacks upon Islam,” and asks his readers to remember that, he speaks 
in the tone of religious controversy belonging to the sixteenth century. 
He adds, apologetically, that “the fact of his religious bigotry adds to 
tho value of his witness to the greatness and glory of the Mughal 
civilization.” ( Introduction? p. xiv.) 

3 But see V^ndidad^ VIII, 10. Trans, Darmesteter, S.B.E. IV, p. 95. 
Manucci says that when 8hah Jahan died in the fort of Agra, “his 
corpse was not carried out through the palace entrance ; through a hole 
made in the wall they brought it out head first, this being a superstition 
among tho Mogul Kings, I know not the reason why”. [Storia do Mogor, 
Trans. Irvine, 11, 12C). “Du Jarric informs us that the same ceremony 
was practised when Akbar died.” (Hisioirp des Choses plus memorahles 
advenves tant cz Indes, III, Bk. v., ch. xv, p. 15. Vincent Smith, Akbar, 
p. 32 7. Note). Mr. Crooke suggests (Popular Keligion and Folklore, 2nd 
ed., Ho 256) that “ the corpse was carried head first in order to baffle the 
ghost and to prevent its finding its way back.” Irvine, op. ciL,lV., 431. 
The Arab traveller Abu Zaid Hasan of Siraf speaks of some such custom 
as prevailing in Ceylon. “When the king of Sarandib dies, his corpse 
is carried,” he writes, “ on a low carriage very near the ground, with the 
head so attached to tho back of the vehicle, that the occiput touches 
the ground, and the hair drags in the dust.” Elliot and Dowson, History 
of India, I., 6. E^isi has copied the passage but applied it to the 
Kings of India. Ibid., pp. 68-9. 
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An almost exactly similar fate overtook another Journal or 
Diary of an Englishman’s doings in India which also contains 
a passage about the Parsi inhabitants of Surat. Thomas Mundy 
was elected a ‘ Factor ’ by the Court of Directors of the English 
East India Company, and landed at Surat in September 1628. 
He was employed at Surat as clerk and Registrar upto 10th 
November 1630, and was then transferred to Burhanpiir, Agra 
and Patna. He returned to England on the 29th of January 
1634. The account of his ‘ Travels in Europe and Asia ’ re- 
mained unnoticed and unknown for nearly three hundred years 
and the portion relating to India was edited for the Hakluyt 
Society by Sir Richard C. Temple only in 1014. I am not 
aware of its having attracted the attention of any Parsi writer, 
and it seems to have been overlooked even by Dr. Jivanji Mody 
who has cited portions of the notices occurring in Edward 
Terry’s ‘Voyage to India,’ Henry Lord’s ‘Account of the 
Banyans and the Persees, ’ and other old books of travels. 
(Bahman Kaiqubad and the Kissah-i-Sanjan, pp. 24-5). 

Mundy ’s description of the Surat Parsis derives added 
interest from the fact that he has appended to it a sketch or 
drawing of a Parsi Dakhma. It is also unusually free from 
errors, and the only item deserving particular mention is the 
statement that he had been in a Dakhma himself, 2 .c., had 
entered one of these ‘ towers ’ by jumping over the walls, which 
according to the contemporary traveller, Sir Thomas Herbert, 
were at the most, only “twelve foot in height and eighty in 
circuit.”^ (Some Years Travels into Diverse Parts of Africa and 
Asia the Great, Ed. 1665. p. 57.) I may perhajjs add that 
there is a crude woodcut of a Dakhma in this work of Herbert 
also — who landed at ‘ Swalley ’ on the 29th November 1626 a.o. 
but whose book was first published only in 1655 (op. cit., 42). 
1 will now cite Mundy : 

“ Parsees are only found about Suratt, whoe neither burie 
nor burne their dead, but in certain round, wide low towers 


1 In a note on the Dakhmas of Surat, Ervad Jamshedji K-Katrak says 
that the height of the wall of the Tower built by Mody Nanabhai Punjia 
of Surat in 1663 A.c. (1032 a.y.) is 12i feet, and that an older Dakhma 
in its vicinity is only 9 feet high. (Report on the Kolophons of Avesta- 
Pahlavi Mss. in Parsi Libraries, (February, 1921.) The English traveller 
Grose, who was in Bombay about 1750 A. C. says that the Tower of 
Silence in Bombay was twelve feet high and twenty-five feet in diameter. 
He says he was told that if anybody looked into it, he was sure to 
die. He himself went, nevertheless, but a Parsee told him to desist, 
otherwise he should not long survive his curiosity. Voyage to the East 
Indies, quoted in Dougas, Bombay and Western India, I. 147. 
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[Towers of Silence] they are laid on their backs with some 
cov cringe over them, circularwise, begining at the circum- 
ference untill it come round, and within them another ranch, 
they lye to putrifie, or to bee eaten by fowle. There hones are 
throwne into a deepe concavitie like a well, made in the centure 
of it. As per this figure, I haming bine in one of them rngselfe. 
If anye by chaunce touch any part of a dead man, as a bone etts, 
hee presently rends all his clothcKS iii peeces and burnes them, 
remaineinge as uiicleane for 3 days, none comeiiige ncere him. 
It is also held a great misfortune if their Kire should goe out in 
their howse, and procured againc with a great deale of ceremonie. 
Theis people came first out of Persia |a. 1 ). 717] leaveingo 
theii’ eountrie because they would not leave their religion 
att the commeing upp of Mahoinetisme. And theis are 
also those that manure [cultivate] the Toddy Trees att Suratt 
etts.” Op. cit., pp. 305, 306. The drawing of the ' Dakhma ’ 
faces p. 308. 

I have next to speak of two Behdins of Broach, about whom 
some interesting details are to be found in the correspondence 
of the East India Company which is being ])ublished under _the 
editorship of Sir William Foster. The name of Bchdin Asa 
Jamshed of Broach occurs in the Revayet of Bah man Isfandiar 
(A.y. 996, A.c. 1626-7) and also in the Letter addressed to 
Bastur Ktodin Padam of Broach in 1005 a.v. (1035 A.c.). 
(Studies in Parsi History, 328, 330), And we know from the 
Fihrist of Navars of the Vadi Daremeher of Navsari thatKhurshed 
Vikji Rustam Kadva Maiika was made a Navar for Behdin 
Asa Jamshed Bhaduchi on Roz Zamyad, Mali Aban, Vikram 
Samvat 1694 (1637 a.c.). And thirteen years later, we find 
another young priest — Barzor Naoroz Bilrab Ranji PeshotSn 
Chanda Pahlan Ann to entered as Navar, at the expense 
of Asa Jamshed Vora Bhaduchi on Roz Asman, Mto Mihr, 
Vikram Samvat 1707 (1650 a.c.). It is clear from these notices 
in the Revayets and the Fihrist that Asa Jamshed was a man 
of means and a person of note. 

Now what we learn from the letters written byjthe President 
and Council of the Company at Surat is that Asa Vora had 
purchased about 1643 a.c. from a Portuguese, Duarte 
Fernandez (Correa), a ship called the Saldtnati, and that the 
Company’s agents were glad to hire it for the transportation 
of their surplus investment as the ship was ‘fitted after the 
Christian manner.’ 

We also find that Hira Asa — ‘son to Assa Vora, a Parsee’ 
who was ‘one of the principal merchants in Broach’ had exposed, 
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the knavery of the Company’s Hindu Broker, Devidas, and 
been himself appointed in his place about 1644 a.c. We are 
then informed at some length of the accusations brought against 
Hira Asa by Vetchrash [Vachhraj], the son of Devidas, and 
the persistent efforts made by a factor named Trumball to 
support them. The President and Council declare that they 
sent for Hira Asa and went through his accounts and record 
their opinion that ‘ they believed him to be perfectly honest 
and were persuaded that he had undertaken the work [the 
Brokership] more for the reputation of it in that place [Broach] 
than the benefit hee receiveth.’ Not a bad certificate for a 
Parsi of the 17th century. I will now cite the passages 
themselves: 

'‘Instructions from President Breton and Council to Robert 
Cranmer and others, proceeding to Basra, March 26, 1644 
(o.c. 1865). 

“ The goods provided have more than filled the Francis, and, 
as the Seahorse is now designed for another employment, it 
has been decided to embark the surplus in the Salamati^ a 
pinnace recmitly bought of Duarte Pernandez (Correa) by 
‘ Asavora ’ (Asa Vora), and ' fitted after the Christian manner \ 

“ About six years ago Devidas, the Company’s broker at 
Broach, was fined and dismissed from his post for defrauding 
them ; and his duties were thereupon entrusted to ‘ Hera Vora ’ 
(Hirl Vora), who had been the instrumejit of exposing his 
knavery. This man is ‘ son to Assa Vora (Asa Vora), a Parsce,’ 
and is one of the principal merchants in Broach. For some 
time accusations have been brought against him by ‘ Vetchrash,’ 
son of Devidas, but little notice was taken of them, as they 
were thought to be due to ' mere mallice.’ However, last June, 
Hira Vora came to Surat and brought for examination full 
accounts from the time cf his appointment; and thereupon 
his accuser was asked to make good his offer of depositing 
10,000 mahmudis, to be forfeited should he fail to prove his 
charges. This his representatives demurred to do, and instead 
enlisted the help of Trumball, who then came to the factory 
to present an abstract of the allegations. The President and 
Council ' gently reproved ’ him for interfering in the matter 
and required him to hand over a writing he said he had received 
from the complainants, undertaking to pay the sum demanded, 
in the event of failing to prove the charges. This he promised 
to fetch, but failed to do so and returned defiant answers to 
further demands for the document. At last he sent it, casting 
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it down at the door of the factory ; when upon examination it 
turned out to be an obligation already refused as insufficient.*** 

As ‘ Vetchrash ’ would neither deposit the required sum nor 
produce details of his accusations, they went through Hira 
Vora’s accounts and, after objecting to certain items, permitted 
him to return to Broach. They believe him to be perfectly 
honest and are persuaded that he has undertaken the work 
“ more for the reputation of it in that place than the benefit 
hee receiveth.” (The English Factories in India, 1642 to 1645 and 
1646 to 1650, by William Foster, Vol. VII p. 168 ; Vol. VIII, 
pp. 325-26.) 

In a letter, interesting for other reasons also, addressed by 
the Iranian Dasturs to Dastur Qawamu-d-din-Padam Ramyar 
and Behdin Asa Jamshed of Broach, dated the 4th day of 
Ardibehesht, 1005 a. Y., 10th Jumada 11,1045 a.ii. (11th November 
1635 A. c. old style), the ‘‘ Iranians inform their Indian corres- 
pondents that in 997 Yazdajardi [1628 a.c.] and during the reign 
of Shah Abbas, the Dasturs of Iran had suffered such tribulation 
as was indescribable by tongue or pen, and that two of them 
had been killed and lost their lives in consequence. The 
J dmdspndrneh and several other religious works had been taken 
away by force from them, and they were persecuted because 
still more books were demanded, though they had none to give.” 
(Studies in Parsi History, 330-1.) 

Now it is possible to quote from the Travels of Chevalier 
ChardirP a passage in which these statements are confirmed 
almost word for word, and I take this opportunity of inviting 
the attention of Parsi scholars specially to it, as nothing can be 
a better testimony to the truth and reliability of the historical 
allusions in the Persian Revayets : Chardin says : 

“ It is commonly said that they [scH. the Guebres or Zoroas- 
trians of Persia] have a well-known book, which contains their 
religion and their history, and which is entitled Zend-pazend- 
Fo6'to, but 1 have never had any news [or information] about 
it. Abbas the Great, instigated by the curious who were dying 
of a desire to have this unknown work of which wonderful 
things were said, — e.g., that Abraham was the author of it, and 
that it contained prophecies of the greatest Revolutions which 


I Jean Chardin was a French jeweller who stayed for several years in 
Persia and travelled extensively in other parts of Asia. He then settled 
in London, and was knighted by Charles II. He died on Christmas 
Hay, 1713. Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary, s, n. 
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were to occur upto the end of the world, — ^this prince, I say, 
made all sorts of efforts to acquire it, and went to the length 
of putting to death the Chief Priest and some of the notables of 
these people on that occasion. But it all went to nothing. 
They always persisted in saying that they had not got it, or 
that it must have been lost, and that they had delivered all 
the books they possessed to the king. These books which 
they had given to him are now in the Castle of Ispahan, and 
twenty-six in number. I do not know if this is all true, but they 
say it is so. They [the books] are written in the ancient Persian 
character of which I have given a reproduction in Plate S.” 
[facing p. 167]. Voyages du Chevalier Chardin en Perse, et 
autres Lieux de UOrknl, Ed. 1735, Tom. II., p, 181. 

The name of Nanabhai Punjia Mody — the founder of the 
Mody family of Surat — is well-known, and the dispute which 
arose in connection with the disposal of his dead body is the 
subject of one of the Revayets and familiar to students of Parsi 
history. But this is almost all that we know about him, and 
the following references to this worthy which I have found in 
the Correspondence of the East India Company may be therefore 
interesting. 

“Money paid to Nanaby (Nanabhai)ourMoodye (Modi, house 
steward), due from the estate of Jeremy Shuker. 

President Rastell and Council at Surat to the Factors at 
Masulipatam and Bantam, 12 Nov. 1630.’* (Foster, English 
Factories in India, 1630-33, p. 94). 

“ Edward Pearce (At Swally Marine) to the President at Surat, 
April 26, 1647 (Factory Records, Surat, vol cii.. A, p. 124). 

“Six bales of white cloth have been found on board and will 
be sent up. Desires instructions as to the goods which are to 
go to Surat in the boats. Deceit of ‘ Nanaby ’ (Nanabhai) 
regarding the ‘ coles ’ (i.e., charcoal). Powder and shot wanted 
for the Supply.” 

“The Same to the Same, May 2, 1647 {Ibid, p. 117). 

The reason why the Supply was delayed was that a boat 
had to be sent back to fetch some bread that had been left 
behind, ‘ through the moodie’s (modi, house- steward) base 
negligence.’ Transport of China ware and coral to Surat.” The 
English Factories in India (1646-1650) by W. Foster, pp. 
125-126. 


7 
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Extracts from the description of the Surat Parsis in Fryer's 
' New Account of East India and Persia ' (1698 a.c.) have been 
quoted in the Bombay Gazetteer and elsewhere, but the follow- 
ing item of information regarding the Parsi broker of the King 
of Bantam is both iievs^ and interesting. The only matter for 
regret is that the name of the individual is not given. We read*. 

The Town (Surat) has very many noble lofty houses, of 
the Moor Merchants, flat at top, and terassed with plaster. 
There is a Pars}^ Brolvcr to the king of Bantam, has turned 
the outside of his pockets on a sumptuous house, a spacious 
fabrick, but ill- contrived, as are many of the Banians. 

Elsewhere, Fryer writes as follows of the eldest son of this 
king of Bantam : 

“ The Heir of Bantam is now here [Siirat] to take his Passage 
thither in one of them, with his Retinue, which are some 
Pengrims or Lords of the Country, his Unkle and others, which 
were about Twenty, with their W ives : He was first at Bombaim, 
where he was entertained like a Prince, for the Obligation the 
Company have their Trade there, he having been disobedient 
to the King his Father, and has not yet shewed any kindness 
to the English, siding rather with the Dutch Interest to 
undermine the Old King. Here little notice is taken of him, 
they all being in miserable poor Habits and he of little Credit^! 

A New Account of East India and Persia; Ed. W. Crooke 
1912, Vol. I, pp. 231 and 268. 

1 have often laid stress on the value of the Persian Revayets 
for testing and verifying statements relating to Parsi History, 
and I may be permitted to bring to your notice one more illus- 
tration or example to which my own attention was drawn only 
a few days ago. Mr. Bahmanji Patell gives the substance of an 
old document relating to the priesthood of Anklesar in the 
following words : 


la from the Bombay Factory Records — 29th September^ 

1674, that the “ Heir of Bantum ** was then at Surat, after having stayed^ 
for some time “at Bombaim.” (Mr. Crooke’s note.) 
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^^1^ ^Ul'lVl H'«lHi Hi\ M«15! 

"l'i^l»1 <^v«|, ^Kii ^11^, 

MlM»ll S, ^ ^ <1^ llfc/^ bW<\ ’l'«l!i>li 

h\^ <t6T- ^ h\ n I'll an$ni<l '*^[\ Parsi 

Prakdsh, p. 840, note. 

Now Dastur Khurshcd Dosa Wachha’s name occurs in the 
Revayet of Jasa in 1516 as that of the leading Athornan of 
Surat and that of his brother Chanda Wachha -follows close 
upon its heels in the same doeument. A Ms. written by this 
Cnanda Wachha of Surat for Adhyaru Sah Chanda of Khamb- 
haet in 1494-5 i\. C., A. Y. 863, V- S. 1549 exists in the Library in 
Munich, (Dr Unw^lla’s Report ontheKolophons of Avesta-Pahlavi 
Mvss. in Ruropein Libraries, p. 67). Dastur Jaisang Narsang of 
Surat is also mentioned in the same letter, and he may or may 
not be identical with the Jaisang Nariman of this Lekh or deed of 
writing. Again, the name of Narimiin Hormazvar is found in the 
Revayet of K?ius Kamdi n as that of the doyen of the S firat priests, 
and Faredfin Mihrban would appear to be the father of the 
Bahman Faredun whoso name stands fourth in the list of the 
Surat Mobeds in the same missive (Circa 922 a.y. 1553 A.C.). 

Similarly, the Bahram Jaisa of the Agreement would seem 
to be the son of Ervad Jaisa Khurshed of Anldesar who is 
mentioned in the Revayet of Jasii (1516 A.C.), and Asa Adar 
was the father of Dada Asa who is one of the signatories of a 
Baniobiisl made by the Godara Mobeds at Anklesar in Y. S. 
1611 (1555 A c.) Pursi Prakdsh, p, 838, and who would appear 
to have been the leader of the Anklesar Anjuman about 15t)3 
A.c, (Kaiis ivamdin's Revaj^ct, ap?ft Studies in Parsi History, 
314). It is clear then that the dispute was not between the 
Bhagarias of Navsdri and the Godaras, but between the 
Mobeds of Surat and those of Anklesar. It was their immediate 
or nearest neighbours — the S urat Adhyarus who had encroached 
upon the sacerdotal rights and privileges of the Godaras by 
thus interloping in their And it is obvious on a little 

rejection that the Suratias would find it easier to come down 
to Tena for performing funeral ceremonies, etc., than the 
Bhagarias. 

The date of the agreement cannot be precisely fixed, but 
the Revayets to which we are indebted for this correction or 
rectification enable us to say that it must be in the neighbour- 
hood of 1516 A C. 
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There are probably few Parsis who have not heard at some 
time or other of the Pestanshdi coins, and the circumstances 
in which they are believed to have been issued are narrated 
with greater or less amplification by several of our chroniclers. 
Mr. Dosabhai Framji writes: 

“The State mint at Aurangabad was also entrusted to their 
[Vikaji and Pestonji Mihrji's] charge, and since the advent of 
the Parsis into the country, there has perhaps been no other 
family that was permitted by the State to have its own initials 
or marks engraved on the national coin. A silver coin was 
struck, probdbly at the Aurangabad mint, bearing the initial 
letters of Vikaji’s younger brother Pestonji Mehrji, and widely 
known after him as the Pestanshai Coin of the Nizam Govern- 
ment.” History of the Parsis, II, 127-8. 

Mr. Bahmanji Patell tells us that Mr. Pestanji put into 
circulation in 1810 a.c. a silver coin of SurajTnukhi shape, 
[whatever that may mean] which was known as the ‘ Pestan- 
shahi Sikka ^ and bore his own name. 

V cii'Hni 

=HUi Parsi Prakdsh, p. 613. 

More recently, Mr. G. K. Nariman has frequently recalled 
with pride and regret the fact that in “ the good old days ” 
of Mughal rule, the Parsi, Pestanji Mihrji, had enjoyed the 
unique honour of striking money inscribed with his own name. 
After the loss and ruin of our Empire in the 7th Century, there 
was no land or country in which a Zoroastrian ruled as 
king or in which his name was recited in the public prayers. 
We had ceased for ever to be, as the Arabs phrase it, Sdhib- 
i'Khutba, but it had been otherwise with the complementary 
sovereign prerogative of issuing money. That, at least, had 
remained open to us and the ' Pestanshai Sikkas,’ which were 
current at one time throughout the territories of the Nizams 
were convincing proofs of our having continued to be Sahib- 
i- Sikka, if not Sdhib-i- Khatba. And it was a matter of lasting 
regret to him that this last remnant of our ancient power and 
glory had been also lost for ever on account of and after the 
advent and consolidation of British rule in India. 

You will see that these statements differ considerably in 
details. Mr. Bahmanji asserts that the coin was of ‘ Surajmukhi 
shape’ and bore Pestanji ’s name. Mr. Dosabhai declares that 
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it displayed only his marks or the initials of his name. In these 
circumstances, it may be permissible to lay before you to-day 
the results of my own study of this interesting question. 

It is common knowledge that these Pestanshai coins are 
cherished as relics and heirlooms by some members of the Vikaji 
family and we probably owe their preservation in our own times 
to their sentimental vanity. Mr. Vikaji D. Taraporewala 
possesses a Pestanshai Rupee and Mr. Kavasji E. Kotwal a 
copper pice of the same type which both appear to be genuine, 
and my acknowledgments are due to both these gentlemen for 
lending them to me for the purpose of being shown to you this 
evening. 

Now that the coins themselves are before us, it is easy to see 
that several of the statements made by Parsi writers in regard 
to them are without foundation. It is clear from the specimens 
on the table, that there is no vestige of the name of Pestanji 
upon them, or even of the first letter or initial of that name. 
Nor do they exhibit an}^ exclusive mark or symbol which can 
be said to have been first devised by Pestanji or employed 
by him alone. All that can be read on the pieces before us 
is stray letters or fragments of the words [Badishah], 

[Julus] ami fMaimanat], wiiich arc found 

on almost all the mintages of Auningzcb and his successors 
and the date, [year 4], As for marks or symbols, the 

only ones visible are a sword and a star. 

These signs and fragmentary components of common words 
have little or no significance. The only phrase which has a 
meaning is fYear 4], It indicates that coins of 

this type were finst struck in the fourth year of the reign of the 
faineant Mughal Emperor — Bahadur Shah II. He came to 
the throne in succession to his father, Akbar II, in 1837 and the 
fourth year of his reign was 1^:^40 — the same in which the * Pes- 
tanshai Sikka ’ is said by Mr. Bahmanji Patell and others to 
have been ‘put into circulation.’ You will observe that this 
' year of the reign ’ is not that of the accession of the ruling 
Nizam — but of the Emperor of llehlik The fact is that upto 
the year 1857 — the year in w'hich the Empire of Delili was 
finally extinguished on account of the complicity of this Bahadur 


1 The ruling Nizam, Nasiru-d-Daula came to the throne, on the 
death of his father, 8ikandar Jah, in 1829. Pestanji Mihrji’s connecMoa 
with the State of Haidarabad began only about 1835 [Parsi Prakaah, 
613). This “ 4th year ” therefore could not possibly have any reference to 
the Nizam’s reign. 
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Shah in the Mutiny -the Nizams of Haidar ah ad had never ventured 
to put their own names on the coins. It is true that the Nizams 
were the real rulers in the South, hut their currencies continued, 
throughout this period, to bear the name and titles of the 
Emperor of Eehlih The important point to seize here is that 
the Nizams themselves did not thinic that they had any right 
to inscribe their own names on the utterances of their mints. 
And when this point is thoroughly grasped, when it is realised 
that the rulers of Haidarabad themselves were not true Sahib-i- 
Sikki, it becomes plain that the statement about Mr. Pestanji 
having possessed any pretensions to that dignity is a flagrant 
violation of historical truth. 

The fact of the matter would appear to be that Pestanji 
was given the ‘ Ijara ’ or farm of the Mint at Aurangabad and 
it was his duty as ‘Tjardar’ to superintend the manufacture 
and utterance of rupees and copper pice in accordance with the 
standards of weight and fineness determined b}^ the government 
of the Nizam. His functions were practically those of a Mint- 
master or Controller. The only difference was that he received 
no regular salary for his trouble, but trusted to make a profit 
and pay himself out of the diflerence between the intrinsic and 
nominal value of the coins, between the actual cost of pro- 
duction and the exchange-value fixed by the State. 

This custom of farming out the Mints was unfortunately only 
too common ill the declining days of the Mughal Empire.. It was 
first introduced by Ratan Chand, the Hiwan of Farrukh Siyar, 
and any one who glances through Mr. Thurston’s valuable ‘ Note 
on tlio History of the East India Company’s Coinage from 
1753-1835 ’ will find the names of several persons to whom the 
Benares IMint was farmed out in the reigns of Ahmad Shah 
and ‘ Alamgir FI. (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
18'.)3, pp. 51-51).) And we know from Sir John Malcolm, that 
it obtained generally in Central India, ‘‘ There are ” he writes 
“ mints at almost all the principal towns in Central India, * 


1 In a ‘ Historical and Descriptive Sketch of H. H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions,’ compiled by Syed Hossain Bilgrami and C. Willmott of His 
Highness’s Civil Service, we read : 

“ Upto 1858 the coins striick at the Haidarabad Mints bore 
an inscription relating to the King of Delhi, to the princes of which house 
the Nizams had upto that period always professed allegiance. In con- 
sequence of the events of the Mutiny, however, it was not deemed advis- 
able to continue to superscribe the ex- king’s name ui^on the coins, and it 
was accordingly erpurujed in the year alluded to, and the superscription 
altered to ‘ Sioca-Nizamu-l-Mulk Bahadur Asaf Jah ’ {Op. cit., II., 229). 
The Italics are mine. 
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This Phool or star is so freo’’ 

T/lttinie, that Prinsep^^^ is vested in no particular bcdv, or 
mdivittush^yany banker or merchant sufficiently conversant 
in the business, has merely to make application to Govern- 
ment, presenting at the same time, a trifling ac knowledgment, 
engaging to produce coin of the regulated standard, andlo pay 
the proper fees on its being assayed and permitted to pass 
current. Almost all the expense falls on the inei chant, the 
Government retainingin their pay merely the folio wing Officers ; 
a superintendent, an assay-master [Chokussee], and 

an accountant [Dujtaree], and some refiners [NearcAces].'* 
A Memoir of Central India. Ed. 1824. II. 80-81. 

It was also extensively prevalent in the territories of the 
Peshwas, and we may safely presume that it obtained 
also ill the adjoining kingdom of the Nizams of Haidara- 
bad. In an interesting and informative article on 
“Currencies and Mints under Mahratta Rule,'' xMr. M. G. 
Ranade informs us that Balaji Baji Rao “ granted licenses to 
private persons to coin money under strict conditions in 
consideration of a small fee paid to the state.” * * * Jn the 
year 1760, * * * a central mint was ordered to be opened at 
Bharwar under the superintendence of one Pandurang Murar. 
He had the sole right to coin and issue Mohurs, Hons and Rupees, 
paying to Government six pieces each for every one thousand 
coined by him * * * Minute regulations were prescribed as 
to the payments of the charges to be incurred by him and the 
profits he was to receive In 1765-66, a private license 

was granted to one Laxman Appaji to open a Mint at Nasik * * 
The Rupee was to be 111 Masas in weight, being half a Masa 
less than the weight of the silver that could be purchased for 
a Rupee. This deduction gave the licensee a profit of 45 rupees 
for every 1,000 coins struck and this covered the licensee's 
charges for manufacture and waste. In 1767-8, a license was 

^ Chinchwad near Poona. 

A similar concession was made to a Sonar at Talegaum- 
Babhade in 1766-67 In 1768. two Sonars at Bharvar 

open a Mint there [under certain conditions] 
In 1778. a KMvun of Tukojirao Holkar obtained a 
^ense to open a Mint at Chandore under certain conditions * * 
He had to give security for the due observance of these 
conditions and Tukojirao was ordered to enforce the orders 
about the purity of silver.” (Journal, Bombay Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1899, No. LV., pp. 195-7.) Elsewhere. Mr. Ranade 
states that the Mints of the Peshwas were set in motion by the 
large SdivaJcdrs who were crech'^’u^ ol the State. In return 
for the sums borrowed from th^ 
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to get from the Mints new-coined 

deduction, and these Rupees were put into*^ ciil^u^Jfidn by 
the State. The names of four such Sdwakdrs are still 
remembered as having carried on a very lucrative business in 
this connection. The Thigales and Galwanis of Kolhapur and 
the Angals and Rastes of Satara are still remembered by the 
bankers of these places. And the Rupees coined at their instance 
often bore the names of the Sdioakdrs. The Thigale Rupees or 
the Gulwani Rupees were well-known in Kolhapur. As regards 
the Rastes, Malhar Bhikhaji Raste, the brother-in-law of the 
Peshwa Balaji Bajirao, gave the name to Malharshahi Rupees 
struck at Bagalkot and later on, the Rastes had a Mint at Wai”. 
(Ibid. p. 195. See also p. 198). 

These extracts are perhaps inordinately long but the article 
itself is founded on the voluminous diaries of the Peshwas 
and the facts stated are not only new and authentic but furnish 
an instructive exemplification of the prevailing system. They 
leave no doubt that the coins put forward from the Aurangabad 
Mint under the superintendence of the Ijardar (or ‘ licensee ’ 
as Mr. Ranade would call him) Pestanji Mihrji were called 
‘ Pestanshai,’ just as those issued for Malhar Rao Raste, the 
Thigales, Gulwanis and others were called Malhdrshdi, etc., 
after the names of those persons. And they also make it clear 
that these designations were not given to them by the people, 
because the names of the Rastes or the Thigales or their initials 
were inscribed on the coins, but only because those persons 
were generally known to have had some connection, direct or 
indirect, with their mechanical manufacture or to have 
‘‘ set the mints in motion ” with a view to their circulation. 

You will observe that one of the marks or ornaments engraved 
on the coins is a or star. This star has been ignorantly 

supposed by some to be a or Sun-face, and 

it has been transfigured by their imagination into the peculiar 
emblem of the Zoroastrian religion and of the Sun who is one of 
the special objects of its worship. But this is an easily 
demonstrable error. The true Surajmukhi is a very different 
symbol and is an attempt to depict a hwnanface enclosed within 
the Solar orb. It is pictured on hundreds of rupees struck by 
the rulers of Indore and one has only to cast a glance at one 
of these coins themselves or an illustration in any of the Cata- 
logues of Mughal Coins to be convinced that the ornament on 
the ‘ Pestanshdi ' rupee is not a Sun-face, and has nothing 
whatever to do with Zoroastrianism or Sun-worship. That 
ornament is nothing but a star, an extremely common Mint- 
mark on the issues of the Mughal period. 
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This Phool or star is so frequently found on the currencies of 
the time, that Prinsep has figured more than a dozen of the 
different shapes in which it appears in his Plate illustrating the 
'Symbols on Indian Coins.’ (Useful Tables, Ed. 1834, p. 55, 
Nos. 1-14.) 

The other symbol which arrests attention on the ‘ Pestanshai ’ 
issues is common property almost to the same extent. This 
symbol is a sword or shamsher^^ and there are seven varieties 
of it on the same plate, Nos. 89-95. These and other emblems 
{e.g., the padnia, jhdr, katdr, swastika^ etc.,) were stamped on 
the coins by the Uaroghas or Superintendents of the Mints very 
often for their own safety, for the purpose of distinguishing the 
coins struck during their own periods of office from the issues 
of their predecessors and successors, and with a view to facilitate 
the detection of forgeries and base imitations. The fact is a 
matter of familiar knowledge to all numismatists, and nearly two 
hundred of such marks or monograms are tabled and illustrated 
in all modern Catalogues of Mughal Coins, but for the benefit 
of those unacq uainted with the subject, it may be permissible 
to cite the following passage from Major Webb’s ‘ Currencies 
of the Hindu States of Rajputana ’ : 

" It is the custom of the country that each newly-appointed 
' Daroga ’ (mint-master) of the ' Taksal ’ (mint) chooses some 
special mark or device of his own, whereby the coins issued by 
him, and for which he is responsible, may be easily recognised ; 
hence the large or small marks and devices found on the coins 
of the State [scil. Jodhpur]. The following are examples of 
marks placed on the coins by the Darogas, or by other state 
officials. 

mark found on the coin issued by Kari Ram, daroga of 
the Jodhpur- town mint from 8. 1900 (a. d. 1849) to S. 1919 
(a. d. 18&). ^ (G) the first letter of ‘ Gungsharam,’ ‘ a deity 

much worshipped at Jodhpur ’ and to whom the ancient Raj 
Mandir at that place is dedicated. 

mark found on the ' Rururia rupees ’ coined in S. 1923 
(a.d. 1866) by Anar Sinha, Daroga of the Jodh pur-town mint, 
being the first letters of ‘Havana rii sath,’ or of ‘ RMlia.’.,. 


1 In the Official Gazetteer of Atirangabafi District published in 1881, 
it is said that the ‘ Pistanshahi ’ coin had the impression of a 
scimitar on one side (p. 72G note), but this mark or ornament had boon 
employed long before Pestanji’s time by the Nizam’s niint-maste^rs, and 
Prinsep writing in 1834, says that a sword or sharrtsher was ‘’stamped on 
the Hyderabad coins of Kasim Mi and Govind Bukshy ” {Op, cit., p. 56, 
Nos. 90 and 91 ). 


8 
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mark of Daroga Mumtaz Ali, who held the post at the 
Jodhpur-town mint from a. d. 1884 to 1886. 

E mark of Bohra Gokal Chand, Daroga of the Sujat mint 
from Samvat 1936 (a.d. 1878) to Samvat 1938 (a.d. 1881). 
See Plate IV, fig. 16. 

^ mark of Bias Kishen Das,' Daroga of the Siijat mint when 
the last coins were made there in Samvat 1945 (a.d. 1888) 

^ Swastika emblem, used by Joshi Hans Raj on the coins 
made at Pali in the time of Maharaja Takhat Sinha (See Plate 
IV., fig. 15). 

NI, mark introduced into the coins made at Pali by Lala Sedh 
Mai, H akim or governor of that Province. It is an abbreviation 
of ‘ Maha Deva/ 

mark introduced by Mangal Chand, who succeeded Sedh 
Mai as Hakim of Pali in a.d. 1886. It forms the first syllable 
of ‘ Balaji,’ whose devout worshipper he was.'’ (Op. cit. pp. 
41-42.) 

This circumstantial account of ‘the custom of the country,’ 
with dates, names of places and persons, and origins or explana- 
tions of the symbols must be sufficient to convince any one 
that there is nothing uncommon or extraordinary in Mr. Pestanji 
having stamped a star or even a Surajmukhi on the issues of 
the Aurangabad mint. It shows that he was doing nothing 
more than what scores of Hindu and Musalman Mint 
Daroghas had been allowed to do before him. Mr. Dosabhai 
Framji and other Parsi writers have laid stress on his ‘ initials ’ 
or ' marks ’ or the first letter of his name having been engraved on 
the coins and have imagined it to be a proof of his having enjoyed 
the unique and inestimable honour reserved for Ruling Princes. 
Far from proving any such thing, this elaborate enumeration 
of contemporary parallels demonstrates that this engraving 
of initials and first letters was an every day affair, a very ordinary 
privilege (?) exercised by the Daroghas, Superintendents and 
Controllers of Mints all over the country. 

One word more. The appellation Pestanshai has led some 
people to think and speak as if Pestanji Mihrji was a ‘Shah, 


1 This case and that of Mumtaz Ali deserve special notice as both 
actually did, what Mr. Pestanji is only said to have done> stamped a part 
of the personal name (Ali) or its first letter (^. 
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or had been given the title of ‘ Shah ’ [king ] by the Emperor 
of Dehli or the Nizam of Haidarabad, and it has been used to 
countenance and fortify the supposition of his having been a 
‘ Sahib- i’Sikka/ a prince entitled to strike money bearing 
his own name. I am sorry to have to say that nothing can be 
more unsubstantial than this popular derivation. We have 
akeady seen that the Rupees issued for the convenience of 
the banking firm of Malhar Rao Raste were called ‘ Malhar- 
shdhi' (Recte, ' Malhar ahai) though no one has ever fancied 
that Malhar Rao was a Shah. Similarly, the Bdbdshai rupees 
of Baroda owe their name to the minister, Babaji Appaji, 
whom it would be absurd to speak of as a Shah^ and the 
Diwmshai Koris of Junagadh, to theNagar, Ranohhodji Amarji 
who was certainly no Shah. Again, we know from the invalu- 
able work of Prinsep which was published in 1834 — six years 
before the year (1840) in which the Pestanshai Rupees are 
said to have been first minted — that the Rupees struck by the 
Nawab Vazirs of Oude were popularly known as ‘ Muchleesahy ^ 
from the figure of a fish ( Machhli) that was stamped on them, 
that certain Ajmere Rupees were denominated ‘Srisahy/ 
because the word ’ifr was their most arresting feature, and 
that there were ' paisas ’ called ' Gokool-sahy or Gundasahy/ 
because they were current from Gokul Mathura to Mainpooree. 
(Useful Tables, pp. 56 and 57). Lastly, Dr. Hoernle has describ- 
ed and illustrated the TopeshM Rupees struck at Sheopur in 
Gw^ior state which were so called because they ‘'had on the 
reverse a cannon mounted on a gun-carriage”, and the usual 
legends of Akbar II and the regnal date 8-1228 A. H. (1813 A. 
C.) on the obverse. Notes on the Coins of Native States in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1897, p. 265, Pt. 
XXXI. Nos. 17-18. 


But this does not exhaust the evidence against this fanciful 
etymology. If Mr. Pestanji Mihrji of Tarapur is held to have 
been a ‘ Sahib-i-Sikka ’ on the strength of the coins called 
* Pestanshai,’ why should not Ratanji Enti of Surat who lived 
many years before him, be supposed to have enjoyed the same 
honour on the ground that Rupees called Entishdi were long 
current in that town and its neighbourhood ? Of these 
Entishai rupees, Mr. Bahmanji Patell speaks in the following 
terms in the obituary notice of Ratanji Manekji Enti ; — 


“ fcT. 'll 24*/^lfl«il ^-ictl'Hl'll il'Hfl'lli |kl<n'0 ‘fWfi 
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Mil •wini«'<Kl ^ 3i>|l [Rcfi?? ^‘X\] 

(3M^ -1^1 Rl/^l 

iHfc/Hs/ •^INfll ^ftl. <l'Hl Hm 'iiy'h •anni'T/ 'I'il 

i<l Mil $ca %\r\m nMl 

<H13U ^Ctl.” 


Parsi Prakd>^h, p. 100. 

That is to say, the name EntUhai was given to new Rupees, 
^.e., rupees of the year current, not because Ratanji Eriti was a 
Shah or king, nor because they bore his name or were proofs 
of his having exercised the sovereign right of coining money, 
but because they were in the Knii dyle^ type, or manner, or 
came up to the standard of weight or fineness which Ratanji 
Enti demanded and insisted on having. 

1 may also add that in Kattyawar a peculiar manner or style 
of putting on the turban is called ' Halarshai ’ from Hiilar, the 
district of Kattyawar in which it has the greatest vogue. 


In view of these facts, it must be clear to the meanest intelli- 
gence that the suffix which is variously written Sdhy, Shahi^ 
Shdi and Sdi has nothing whatever to do with Shdh or king, 
but merely signifies 'manner, style, vogue, currency.' Indeed, 
Bclsare says in his Gujarati -English Dictionary that Ahhdshdi 
[ means ‘light-blue’ or ‘of the colour of water’, and 

derives it from the Persian ^6-‘water’ and dsd, ‘like’, ‘similar to’. 
We may take it then that I ^ is connected, not with Shah, 
‘King’, but with dsd, ‘ resembling. ’ 

In conclusion, it must be said that the pretensions advanced 
by some members of the Taraporewalla family in regard to this 
matter are groundless and unhistorical. Pestanji Mihrji was 
a great landholder, merchant and banker in his day and all 
honour to him for his humanity, fair dealing and high character, 
but it is treason to truth to assert that he was a Sdhib-i- Sikka — 
that he ever struck coins bearing his own name or that he 
possessed or exercised the sovereign right of coining 
money. The most that can be said is that he was the farmer 
or contractor of the AurangabM Mint, w ho undertook to supply, 
for a consideration, the coins required by the State, and was 
allowed, like hundreds of other mint-masters or controllers, to 
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affix some mark or marks to facilitate the differentiation of 
the mintages for which he had made himself responsible from 
the issues of his own predecessors and the utterances of a 
multitude of neightbouring atelier h which were then incessantly 
busy. No coins superscribed with Pestanji’s own name or 
even its first letter, ^ are known, but even if any genuine 
specimens clearly stamped with his initials are hereafter 
discovered, they can only prove that he was permitted to do 
what Mumtaz ‘Ah and Kishcn Byas and many other Mint 
Daroghas had done before him. 



LECTURE IV. 


SOME NEW FACTS AND THEORIES RELAT- 
ING TO PARSI HISTORY. 

It is now more than fifty years since Khurshedji Rustamji 
Kama, after having unsuccessfully explored all methods of 
arriving at the truth in regard to the difierence between 
the Shahnshahi and Qadmi systems of reckoning, expressed the 
opinion that old Hindu- Parsi synchronisms would probably be 
helpful in connection with the investigation and requested his 
readers to draw his attention to any with which they were 
acquainted ( Yazdujardi Tdrikh, 1870, p. 38). He himself had then 
come across only three such parallelisms, viz., RozBahman, Mah 
Tir, Shravan Shudi 9, Samvat 772, Friday ; (2) Roz Amardad 
[sic], Mah Abaii 692 a.y. Ashwin Shudi 14, Samvat J378, 
Saturday; and (3) Roz Marespand, Mah Shahrivar, Ashad 
Shudi 5, V. S. 1475, Wednesday. The first is the famous 
traditional date of the landing at Sanjan, the second occurs 
in the Sanskrit Kolophon of one of the two copies of the Avesta 
Pahlavi Vendidad which Mihrapan Kaikhusru transcribed 
for Chahil Sangan of Cambay and the third is the popular, 
but easily questionable and by no means universally accepted 
date of the bringing of the Iranshah to Navsari. 

We have, since Khurshedji Kama wrote his pamphlet, dis- 
covered several other synchronisms of this sort in Manuscripts; 
viz., (1) Roz Khurdad, Mah Aspandarmad, 752 a.y. Paush 
Shudi [5], Samvat 1439, Thursday ; (Pahlavi Texts, Ed. Dastur 
JamaspjiMinocheherjiandMr. B.T. Anklesaria, p. 170.); (2) Roz 
Bahram, Mah Aspandarmad, Margashirsha Shudi 13, Samvat 
1555, Monday (Studies in Parsi History, p. 274. apud Geiger, 
Aogemdaichd, Introd, p. 11) ; (3) Roz Rashna, Mah Bahman 
890 A.Y., Kartikka Shudi 8, Samvat 1577, Friday (Sachau, 
Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Literature, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1870, Vol. IV. Pt. i. p. 271 note; 
West, Pahlavi Texts, S. B. E. XXIV. Introd. p. xxi) ; (4) Roz 
Rashna, Mah Khurdad, Falguna Shudi 11 (Repeated Tithi) 
Samvat, 1610, Tuesday, (Studies in Parsi History, 262); (5) Roz 
Asman, Mah Shahrivar 944 a.y. Jyaishtha Shudi 9, V.^ 1631 
Wednesday, (West, Op, ciL, p. xl; Studies, 257)i. 


1 I have recently come across two others ; 

Roz Khurshed Mah TIr, 863 A.Y= Chaitra Shudi 6 V. S. 1649, Saturday, 
in the Kolophon of a Manuscript written by Chanda Wachha of Surat 
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All these dates prove on calculation, to be in accordance with 
the system of reckoning in vogue among the Shahnshahis. 
But the similar date-equations which have been found in the 
Sanskrit Kolophons of Mihrapan are not so easily elucidated, 
and there are some difficulties in connection with them which 
still remain unsolved. Hitherto our knowledge has extended 
to only two of the five Vikrama-Samvat correspondences of 
Yazdajardi dates which are recorded in the Kolophons of this 
Iranian scribe. I shall, before we part, invite your attention to 
two others, which I have found, but for the present, I shall speak 
of oily the two already known. They are 

(1) Kartikka ^hudi 14, Samvat 1377, Wednesday, = Roz 
Pravardin Mah Adar a.y. 690 [in Pablavi], 691 [in Sanskrit]. 

(2) Ashwin Shudi 14, Samvat 1378, Saturday, = Roz Khurdad, 
Mah Aban 692 a.y. 

Mr. Meherjibhai N, Kuka who has discussed the question in 
the Journal of the Iranian Association (January, 1917, 
pp. 389 If.) takes the a.y. year as 690, and says that the Hindu 
date in the first equation corresponds to JVednesday, 15th 
October 1320 and to Roz Pravardin Mah Adar Shahnshahi 
A.Y. 689. He has further made an attempt to explain the 
discrepancy on the supposition that “ Mihrapan followed the 
adjusted Persian Calendar in which one month’s intercalation 
had been made previously to the beginning of Yazdajard’s 
reign, and in which the Gatha days were put after Aban Mah, 
so that its second year began on the 16th of July 632 a.c.” 
But this explanation is founded on a postulate of very question- 
able character. It is true that in the Sanskrit Kolophon, the 
Yazdajardi year is given in figures as 690, but we cannot accept 
it in preference to the date (691) given in words by Mihrapan 
himself in the original Pahlavi, of which the Sanskrit is 
only a loose paraphrase. And it would be neither safe nor 
fair to Mihrapan himself to build any theory in regard 
to ‘Chronology upon a statement of this sort — an equation 
relating to an era or system of reckoning which he did not 


for Adhyaru Sah Chanda, son of Adhyaru Sah Chhada of Kambhaot 
(Munich No. 66). Dr. Unwala’s Report on Kolophons, p. 67. 

In Mr. Katrak’s Report for March 1921, p. 30, a Manuscript of the 
Persian verse translation of the Arddvirdfnama is registered, which 
contains at the end of the Kolophon, the following note in Gujarati 

<U. cm 

<11. 5R§ tlddl S. 
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understand and which is made in his name in a postscript 
written in a language of which he did not know a word. In 
other words, it is clear that if we wish to ascertain what ho 
himself wrote or meant to write, we must go to the Pahlavi. 
Now, in this one Manuscript of Miscellaneous Pahlavi Texts, 
the Parsi Roz Mah are given in three different places, and in 
two of them, the Yazdajardi year is explicitly given as Bhash 
Sad 7iavad-a)j6k [691] in words. They are : 


(1) Roz Khurshed, Mah Shahrivar, Katim Vahijakik 
six hundred and ninety one (Texts, p. 83 ; Introd. p. 6). 

(2) Roz J'ravardin, Mah Adar Vahijak six hundred and 
ninety one (Texts, p. 167, Introd. p. 6) 

(3) Roz Dai-pa-mihr, Mah Tir (Texts, p. 168; Introd. p. 7). 

And that Mihrapan himself wrote, rightly or wrongly, 691 
and not 690, is also apparent from the following series of 
consecutive dates occurring in his other known manuscripts. 

Roz Rashna, Mah Dai 690. Ms. of Ardiiviraf and Gosht 

Fry too written from the older 
codex of Mihrpanah Sroshyar 
of Nishapiir, “copied in” by 
the scribe of K20. 


Roz Dai-pa-Mihr, Mto Tir 
Roz Khurshed, Mah Shahrivar 691 
Roz Fravardin, Mah Adar 691 


} 


Miscellaneous Pahlavi 
Texts, written atThana. 


Roz Rahman, Mah Fravardin 692 Yasna Ms. J2, written at 

some place unknown. 

Roz Khurdad, Mah Abto 692 Vendidad Ms. L4, written 

at Navsto. 

Roz Asmto, Mto Dai 692 Yasna Ms. K5, written at 

Cambay. 

Roz Dai- pa- Adar, Mto Tir 693 Vendidad Ms. Kl, written 

at Cambay. 


It will be seen that there is an interval of about eight months 
between the ‘ Ardtoiraf — Gosht Fr3’^too ’ and the earliest 
dated ' Pahlavi Text,’ and it would appear not unlikely that 
Mihrapan was in Persia when he copied the Manuscript of 
Mihrpanto of Nishapur on Roz Rashna, Miih Dai 690 a.y., in 
which case, he could not possibly have written one of the 
‘ Miscellaneous Pahlavi Texts ’ at Thtoa on Roz Fravardin, 
Mah Adar 690. 
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But leaving that point aside, let us proceed to deterftifSS- 
date of the Vendid^ Ms. 14 in terms of the Christian Era. 
That codex is said in the Original Pahlavi postscript as well as its 
Sanskrit paraphrase, to have been written on 

Roz Khurdad, Mah Aban, 692 a.y.= 

Ashwin Shudi 14, Samvat 1378, Saturday. 

Now 6-8-692 a.y. (Shahnshahi) would correspond to 28th 
August 1323 A.o. and Ashwin Shudi 14, V. S. 1378 to 25th 
September 1322 a.o. 

It is evident that there is an error somewhere and Mr. 
Kuka was baffled by the discrepancy and abandoned the problem 
as insoluble. 

1 am glad to announce that it is now in our power to spot the 
error and even trace it to its source. This is due to the discovery 
of a third date -equation, viz., that occurring in K^, the Yasna 
Ms. written at Cambay by Mihrapan. As the Sanskrit Kolophon 
in which it is embodied has not been published anywhere, I 
give it below in the original from Dr. J. M. Unwalla's transcript 
in his Report on the Kolophons of Avesta-Pahlavi Mss in 
European Libraries : 

^ »iTTr ^ 'TR# ^ Tffff I 

I 3Tp.?nr ’ifi' 

yrrr 5r»fr 'rrr^ftarrft^r srr^r^ gn 

»fnf ^irmw 

m 

^•5rr% I ssr: 5??Nif»nF I 

55Kr?»TPTr ?nTr »rfnE*r I II 

You will see that the date- equation iwS here given as Mar- 
gashirsha Shudi 8, 1379 V. S., Wednesday, Roz Asman, Mah 
Dai, 692 a.y. 

The Julian equivalent of the Hindu date is 17th November, 
1322 and the Roz Mah corresponding to 17th Novemb^ 1322 
was, according to the Shahnshahi mode of reckoning, Asrnan, 
Mah Dai, but the Yazdajardi year of the Indian Zoroastrians 
was 691 and not 693. Here again, we observe that Mihrapto's 
chronology is one year in advance of the Shahnshahi. But 
leaving that point aside, and reverting to the elucidation of the 

9 
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discrepancy in the ^cond date-equation^we find that between 
Roz KJiurdM, Mali Abto (692) and Roz Asmaii, Mah Dai (692), 
there is an interval of 25+30+26=81 days. And the difference 
between 28th August, and 17th November (4 + 30+31 + 16=81) 
is also identical. 

It is clear then that the correct Vikrama Samvat date of L ^ 
must be 81 days anterior to that of its immediate successor K^, 
which is Margashirsha Shudi 8, 1379. Now the difference 
between this and Shudi 14, 1378 is only of 7 + 30 + 16=52 

days. 

But the interval between Margashirsha Shudi 8, 1379 V. S., 
and Bhodrapada Shudi 14, 1378 V. S., is 8+30+29+14=81 
days. 

It is clear then that the writer of the Sanskrit Kolophon 
has given the wrong month, which should be Bhadrapada and 
not Ash win, and the most probable explanation of the error 
seems to be that he overlooked, in calculating the date backwards 
or forwards, the fact that Ashad was intercalary in V. S. 1378 
Expired (Kartikkadi). 

But there is another point also to which our attention is 
drawn by the discovery of the Hindu date of If the difference 
l^etween the third equation and the second, between Roz 
Asman, Mah Dai, and Roz Khurdad, Mah Aban, 692 a.y,, was 
one of 81 days, the Gathas must have been placed, in this 
instance, after Aspandarmad and not after Aban, as Mr. Kuka 
has argued from his reading of the Yazdajardi year of the 
first equation as 690. 

For the annexation of _ them to Aban would make that 
difference one of 25 (Aban)+6 (Gathas)+30 (Adar)+26 
(Dai)=86 days. 

In other words, the calculation of the interval between the 
second and the newly-discovered third equation does not bear 
out Mr. Kuka’s theory that the Gathas were, in Mihrapans 
system of reckoning, appended to Aban and not Aspandarmad. 

But this is not all. I have, wdthin the last few days, found 
the date- equation of also, which it seemed hopeless to recover, 
as the original codex at Kopenhagen is now in such a perilously 
damaged condition, that Dr. Unwalla had no opportunity of 
inspecting it. Dastur Khurshedji Pherozji Pestonji of Balsar 
has an Avesta-Pahlavi Vendiddd which is a copy of and was 
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transcribed by Framarz Rustam Khurshed Hoshaiig Jamasp 
Bhaiji in 1135 A.Y. (Katrak’s Report, November 1921, p. 7.) 
And he also possesses another Miscellaneous MS. written by 
the same scribe in 1137 a.y. to which the following note is 
appended by the same copyist, Framarz Rustam Khurshed 
Hoshang, 

And then he adds : 
iJbkvj [ Recte, 

V- 

[ Kccte, /-» ^ i 

J w 

*)yj j ^ a d^*<o if Lie 

Katrak’s Report, January 1922, MS., No. 12. 

There can be no doubt that, the date- equation preserved 
here by accident is that of K^, though the writer has owing to 
a slip of the pen or a lapse of memory, committed an error in 
his description of the title of the Manuscript. The equation is 
Roz Dai-pa-Mihr, Mah Tir, 692, a.y., [Recte, 693?] Jaishtha 
Shudi 3, 1379 Vikram Samvat, Monday. 

Now we have seen that K® was written on Roz Asm an, 
Mah Dai, 692 a.y., Margashirsha Shudi 8, 1379 V. S. The 
difference between the two Hindu Tithis is of 173 days. 
Margashirsha Shudi 8 is the 38th day of the Luni-solar year and 
Jaishtha Shudi 3 the 210th. Tiie Christian date corresponding 
to 3-8-1379 V. S. Monday, ~9th May 1323 and as K® was 
finished on 8-2-1379 V. S.=:l7th November 1322, the difference 
betw^een the two Julian eqivalents also is of 173 days. 

And the difference between the Yazdajardi Roz Mah of the 
two codices will be 173, only if the Odthd^ are placed after 
Aspandarmud., (4-|-30+30+5+30+30-f30+14=173.) If Jbhose 
five intercalary days are taken to have been appended to Abto, 
the difference between 27-10-692 a.y. and 15-4-693 a.y. would 
be only 168 (4+30-h30-f 30+30-1-30 + 14). We are thus forced 
to adopt the conclusion that in this case also, the evidence is 
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adverse to Mr. Kuka’s hypothetical explanation in regard to the 
location of the Klmmsa- i- Mustaraqa in Mihrapan's system of 
reckoning. 

Of the many puzzles and problems connected with the early 
History of the Parsis, the date of their first arrival in Sanjan 
is not only the most knotty, but perhaps the most hopelessly 
insoluble. But this does not mean that, it is not incumbent 
upon us to tackle it from every side and remove such doubts 
and difficulties as it is possible in the present state of knowledge 
to clear up or dissipate. One of the questions that has been 
raised in regard to the traditional Hindu- Parsi date of the 
landing relates to the Indian Era referred to in the equation. 
Is it the Vikrama-Samvat or the Shaka-Kdla ? May it not be 
the Gupta or Vallabhi Epoch or even the Chedi or Traikutaka 
System of reckoning ? The last two are easily put out of 
court, and the question really turns on whether the year 772 
is to be referred to the Era of Vikramaditya or of Shalivahan. 
Dr. Manekji B. Davar has advanced the conjecture that it is the 
Shaka-Kdla in which the date is predicated and he has suggested 
that Roz Bahman Mah Tir would correspond very nearly to 
Shravan Shudi 9 in Shaka 772. The difficulty is that the 
week-day does not tally, and this is a most serious, if not fatal, 
objection to his theory. The Hindu system of reckoning is 
on account of its numerous local variations, its conflicting 
methods of taking the month to begin from the New or Full 
Moon, the year as Expired or Current, KartikkM or Chaitradi, 
so bewildering and yields such uncertain results, that the 
week-day is the only check or control when, as in this case, 
other criteria or decisive data are not forthcoming. 

The impossibility of reconciling the week-day, therefore, mili- 
tates forcibly against the conjecture, but there are certain general 
considerations which are even more emphatically adverse. 
The fact of the matter is, and modern research has proved it, 
that whenever the year is reckoned in the Epoch of Shali- 
vahana, some such word or phrase as Shaka-Kdla, Shaka- 
nripakdla, Shaka- varsha, Shdlivdhana Shaka, is employed 
for the express purpose of differentiation or distinction. 
This is explicitly stated by Kielhorn who declares that out of 
four hundred Shaka dates, ^ which he had subjected to examina- 
tion, only five did not contain the word ‘ Shaka ’ or some similar 
epithet. Of these five, one occurred in a record which was 


1 The period covered by these four hundred dates was Shaka 169 to 
Shaka 1566 (Indian Antiquary, XXIV, 181-211). 
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spurious. In two, the omission could be reasonably attributed 
to the exigencies of the metre, and in two others, the reading 
was doubtful on account of the damaged condition of the original 
epigraph. Dr. KieJhom says : 

“ What strikes one at once in looking over the dates of the 
lists, and what distinguishes these dates in a remarkable manner 
from those of the other principal eras, is this that, with insigni- 
ficant exceptions, all are explicitly referred to the era to which 
they belong. Of the 400 dates of my chronological list, only 
five do not contain the word Shaka or its derivative Shdka. 
And even as regards these five dates, the absence of the word 
Shaka from the two dates. No. 23 of Sh. 589 and No. 299 of Sh. 
1317, which are in verse, may be said to be due to the exigencies 
of the metre; the date No. 7 of the year 388 is altogether care- 
lessly worded and is, moreover, from a spurious record; the 
reading of the date No. 54, samva (765), is somewhat doubtful; 
and in the date No. 199, which I have given as ' Samvatu 1107^ 
the word sainvatu is preceded in the original by one or two 
effaced aksharas, which might well be taken to represent the 
word Shaka. Now, among the various expressions, 

employed by the writers to indicate what era they are following, 
there are five which are principally used. They are Shaka (or 
Shakanripaykdla, Shaka -var8heshv=atiteshu, Shakanripa-kdh 
dtita-samvatsara, the simple Shaka- varsha, and the phrase 
Shdlivdhana shaka, or some modification of it.'’ Kielhorn — On 
the Dates of the Shaka Era in Inscriptions. Indian Antiquary, 
1897, XXVI, pp. 148-149. 

But if the explicit specification of the Era is the universal 
practice in regard to Shaka dates, the matter stands on an 
entirel}^ different footing so far as the Vikrama Era is concerned. 
According to the same authority, the word ‘ Vikrama ' occurs 
very rarely in early times in association with the era. “ The 
connection of Vikrama with the era grew up gradually or w’as 
an innovation which took centuries to become generally adopted.” 
I beg to commend to the serious attention of Dr. Davar and 
those who have expressed their S3mipathy wdtli or approval of 
his suggestion the conclusions arrived at by Kielhorn after the 
examination of more than two hundred and eighty dates 
occurring in the Kolophons of Manuscripts and in inscriptions.^ 


I The earliest of the two hundred and eighty-eight dates examined 
was 428 V.S. (,‘172 a.c.), the latest 1877 V.S. (1821 a.c.). Indian Antiquary, 
XX. 125-142. 
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‘‘ When we examine the dates of my list to about F. 1400, 
the first thing to strike us is that while among the first fifty 
dates (down to V. 1100) we find only three which the writers 
expressly refer to the Vikrama era, there are seven such dates 
among the dates 51-100, (from V. 1100 to V. 1215), fourteen 
among the dates 101-150 (from V. 1215 to V. 1269), and seventeen 
among the dates 151-207 (from V. 1269 to V. 13vS4). For 
these figures would seem to indicate that the connection of 
Vikrama with the era grew up gradually, or was an innovation 
which took centuries to become generally adopted. And here 
it may be stated at once that the earliest date (of the year 
V. 898) which contains the word ‘ vikrama ’ at all, describes 
the era somewhat vaguely as ‘the time called vikrama,' and 
that only about 150 years later, in a poem composed in V. 1050, 
we hear for the first time of a prince or king Vikra!ma, in con- 
nection with the era.” * * * ‘'By far the greater number of 
dates contain nothing to show what era was followed by the 
writer. It is true that from early times the word ‘year,’ in 
dates of this era, has been mostly expressed either by the full word 
samvatsara or by the abbreviated terms samvat or sam, and that 
in consequence, the term samvat has been supposed to denote 
exclusively a year of this particular era, and that the era itself 

has been described as the ' Samvat- era' The years of 

only 63 dates of my chronological list are qualified by certain 
words or phrases whi ch were intended to specify the era used; 
and it is in consequence of the employment of such words or 
phrases that the era is spoken of as either the Malava or the 
Vikrama era. The number of dates which have given rise to 
the former designation is only five; 58 dates of my list are 
expressly referred to the V ikrama era.” The Indian Antiquary, 
XX. 404-5. 

Another high authority, Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar, has pronounced 
a similar opinion in regard to this matter, which I may be now 
permitted to quote. In his valuable “ Second Rei)ort on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency, 
during the years 1883-4,” he has discussed the question in reply 
to a remark made by Dr. Buhler in the course of a Review of 
his First Report. (Ind. Antiquary, XIV 63.) “Dr. Buhler 
finds fault with me,” writes Dr. Bhlndarkar, “ for taking the word 
^ Samvat ’ as expressive in all cases of the Vikrama era which 
begins in 57 B. C. . . . That the word ‘Samvat’ denotes at 
the present day, the Vikrama era alone and the word ‘ Shaka ’ 
the era which begins in 79 A.i). is a fact that cannot admit of 
dispute. Bub Dr. Buhler thinks this was not the case in former 
times and that the word ‘ Samvat ’ was sometimes used to 
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denote the ‘ Shaka ’ also ; . . I can give a mass of positive 
evidence to show that for the last four hundred and fifty years 
at least, the word ‘ Samvat ’ has been, just as it is at present, 
used to denote the Vikrama era only, and the word ‘ Shaka ’ 
or ‘Shika ’ the other.” Dr. Bhandarkar then gives nineteen 
instances in proof of his contention and says that ‘'in a com- 
mentary on the Bhdwati, it is expressly stated that the era 
of Vikramaditya is called ‘Samvat,* and that it is in advance 
of the Shaka by 135 years.” (Loc. city pp. 158-160.) And Dr, 
Buhler himself in his Review of the Second Report says : 
“Dr. Bhandarkar ’s assertion that the term ‘ Samvat ’ is used 
in the present day and has been used since some centuries for 
the Vikrama era, is, with certain restrictions, perfectly correct. 
The restrictions are that the conventional use of the term does 
not extend to Kashmir and the adjacent Hill States of the 
Panjib nor to Nepal ... In the other parts of India, of 
which I have personal knowledge, the majority of the Pandits 
and Joshis would unhesitatingly make the same remark about 
‘Samvat,’ which as Dr. Bhandarkar shows, a commentator of 
the Bhdivath Karana has put down in writing.” (Indian 
Antiquary, XVIII, 192.) 

In other words, Buhler was obliged to admit that the matter 
had been stated correctly enough by Dr. Bhandarkar. He only 
insisted upon certain “ restrictions ” and pointed out that the 
statement was not true of Kashmir, the Panjab Hill States and 
Nepal, but it is hardly necessary to point out that these “ res- 
trictions ” or exceptions do not apply to the present Case and 
have no bearing upon it. 

It will be seen that Dr. Davar’s contention is identical with 
the position assumed by Buhler in 1885 -a position which he 
himself had afterwards to abandon, and which has been proved 
by the subsequent investigations of Kielhorn to be untenable 
and out of date. 

So far, the question at issue relates to the system of nomen- 
clature or the manner of designating the Vikrama era. I 
will now deal with a difficulty which has been raised by my 
friend and namesake, Mr. Shapurji K. Hodivala, in connection 
with the locality or part of the country in which it was in vogue. 
Mr. Shapurji contends that the Shaka and not the Vikrama 
era was current in Gujarat in V, S. 772, that the eleven Vikrama 
Samvat dates which have been cited by me from the Inscriptions 
of the Gujarat Ghalukyas (Studies in Parsi History, p. 84 note) 
are all much later than 772 and he has cited as his authority, 
an opinion expressed by Mr. N. Bhashyacharya to the effect 
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that ‘ no inscription before the llth Century A.D., adoi)ted the 
Samvat (Vikramaditya) era/ Parsis in Ancient India, pp. 32-3. 

The first two points are Very easily answered. The earliest 
Vikrama Samvat date in a Gujarat Chalukya record which I 
have quoted is 1042, (986 A.C.) and our friend overlooks the 
fact that my theory rests on the real reading of the Sanjan 
date being not 772 V. S.; but 992 V. S: — between which and 
1042 V. S. there is a difference of only 50 years. 

But there are in the Collection of Inscriptions published by 
the Bhavnagar State, two records which demonstrate the 
inaccuracy of Mr. Shapurji’s statements more directly still. 
They are two inscriptions dated 1010 and 1028 Samvat, (954 
and 972 A.C.) in which the words Vikrama kale and Vikramdj- 
ditya are explicitly prefixed to the number of the year. (Op. 
cit., p. 68, Verse 14 and p. 71, verse 17.) It is needless to point 
out that between 992 V. S. and 1010 V.S. there is a difference of 
only 1 8 years. But the matter is clinched by the fact that in a 
Dholpur inscription of Chaulian ChaEdamahasena, the 
year 898 V.S. is explicitly said to be of the Time [Kdla} called 
Vikrama and expressed thus: 

Vasu nava [a] shtan varsha gatasya, Kalaaya Vikramakh- 
yasya^ Kielhorn. Ind, Antiq. XIX. 35 : XX. 126. 

The statement about the Vikramaditya Samvat not occurring 
in any epigraphic record before the llth Century of Christ is 
really founded on a mere quibble — a mere play upon words. 
A glance at the following citation from Kielhorn who has 
examined and expounded the matter with great minuteness 
and clarity will show that the Era, i.e., the mode of reckoning 
in an epoch of which the initial year was 57 a.c. — was current 
long before the llth Century of Christ. The earliest date, 
shown by Kielhorn’s calculations to indisputably belong or 
refer to the Era commencing from 57 B.C. is 428 V. S. It is 
true — and this is the apparent grain of truth in the statement 
— that the word or epithet ‘ Vikrama ’ was not explicitly prefixed 
to the number of the year for some centuries after that Era or mode 
of reckoning came into general vogue, but that has really nothing 
to do with the matter, as that epithet or designation is not 
prefixed to the date in question which is expressed as Samvat 
772,” and not “ F 2 iYa// 2 a Samvat 772.” Let me now state in that 
scholar's own words, the points naade clear by Kielhorn: 

The earliest known dates, from V. 428 to 898, are all from 
Eastern Eajputana, chiefly from that part of Eastern Rajpu- 
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tana which borders on, or is included in, Malava * * * * From 
Rajputana, the list takes us in an eastern direction, first to 
the neighbouring State of Gwalior, and afterwards through 
Eundelkhand and Rewa as far as Gaya in Bihar. * * ♦ * 
To the south-east of Rajputana, and adjoining it, is Malava. 
Of the Paramara princes of this country and their successors 
we have the following dates ; Nos. 35, 36, and 40 (V. 1031, 
1036, and 1050) of Vakpatiraja-Munja. =<=**=*' Adjoining 
Rajputtoa on the south, and west of Malava was the kingdom 
of Anhilvad (including Kathiavad), the Chaulukya and 
Vaghela rulers of which furnish us with the following long list 
of dates : No. 38 (V. 1043) of Mularaja ; No. 47 (V. 1086) of 
Bhimadeva etc. * ♦ Our earliest known dates, to 
about V. 900, are all from Eastern Rajputtoa. ^ ^ ^ And, 
speaking generally, down to about a. n. 1300 the use of the 
era was confined to that comparatively small portion of India 
which would be included by straight lines drawn from the mouth 
of the Narbada to Gaya, from Gaya to Delhi, and from Delhi 
to the Runii of Cutch, and by the line of coast from the Runn 
of Cutch back to the mouth of the Narbada. Within these 
limits and down to the time mentioned, the era was officially 
employed especially by the Chaulukya and Vaghela princes 
of Anhilvad, the Paramaras of Malava, the Chandellas 
of Bundelkhand, the earlier and later dynasties of Kanauj, 
and the chiefs of Rajputana/’ (Indian Antiquary, XX, 402-404). 

In the same work, Mr. Shapurji has hazarded a very novel 
theory about the date and the circumstances connected with 
our ancestors’ landing at Sanjan. The whole question turns 
upon two points. What does the word Parasika mean in some 
inscriptions relating to VinayMtiya Chslukya who ruled frona 
Shaka 602 to Shaka 618 (680 to 696 A. 0.) and in an epigraph 
Composed in the reign of Rana Rajamalla of Chitor in V. S. 
1545 (1489 A.c. ) ? The author of the ‘Parsis in Ancient India ’ 
contends that it can, in both instances, have reference to 
no other persons than the Gujarat Parsis. 

I am very sorry to have to controvert both these assertions. 
1 say I am very sorry because I believe nothing to be more 
unpleasant and unprofitable than controversies of this sort. 
I sincerely wish that the task had fallen to and been undertaken 
by some Sanskrit scholar — I do not pretend to be one^ — like 
Mr. Khareghat or Mr. Nariman who have both written forewords 
to the volume. But Mr. Nariman has remained discreetly silent 
and Mr Khareghat has contented himself with the expression of 

10 
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a mild dissent and the hypothetical suggestion of other explana- 
tions without saying anything decisive on the point in issue. 

Of the two records, I will take the later one — that dated 
1545 V. S. — first. It is there said of Arisinha — the Rana in 
whose time Chitor was besieged and sacked by ‘ Alsu-d-din 
Khalji — that he “ possessed a dauntless heart and fought with 
the Pdraslkas and worshipped Shankara with the flowers of 
the lives of the dead.’’ 

Mr. Shapurji maintains that ‘‘ it would be ridiculous to urge 
that the words Pdraslkas may have been used here for the 
Mahomedans. The word has been used by the Sanskrit writers 
for the Parsis only.^’ His argument is that the construction 
is in the intrumental case which means both ‘ with or against ’ 
and ‘ by or assisted by.’ He consequently takes the verse 
under discussion to mean that the ‘‘ Raja did not fight against 
the Parsis, but fought with the Mahomedans assisted by the 
Parsis.'' (p. 60). 

I will presently show that Pdraslka is employed for Muham- 
medans in context which precludes the possibility of any other 
meaning — in not one, but two inscriptions composed by the 
very same individual who declares himself to have been the 
author of the record of V. S. 1545, and that Mr. Shapurji’s 
novel interpretations and constructions and the inferences and 
conjectures founded upon them are absolutely untenable. 

The inscription which is the basis of Mr. Shapurji *8 discovery 
of the existence of a Parsi contingent at the memorable siege 
of Chitor was found in the temple of Eklingji, 14 miles North of 
Udaypur. It was composed by a Dashapura Brahman, who 
gives his name as Mahesha, the son of Atri (Bhavnagar 
Inscriptions, p. 133, verse 96) . Mr. Shapurji does not 
appear to have known that this same ‘lord of poets’ (as 
he styles himself) has indited two other eulogiums of Rana 
Rajamalla. One of them is dated four years before, and the 
other fifteen years after the record under discussion. (1541 V. S. 
and 1561 V. S.) The find-spot of the first was Khadavada, a 
village situated in the district of Rampur, now in Indore State ; 
that of the second, Ghosundi, 4 miles N. E. of Nagari, the old 
capital of the Sisodiya Ranas. The first has been edited and 
translated by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar inthe Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (1908), the second in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Kaviraj Shyamal 
Das of Udaypur. 
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I will now cite the relevant portions of both these records. 

Mr. Bhandarkar writes: — 

‘‘ The 18th verse informs us that Gayasa succeeded Mahmud 
to the throne. Gayasa, or Gyasa as he is called further on, is 
unquestionably Ghiyas Shah foialji. Verses 19-20 are a pure 
eulogy of Gyasa Sahi, the orncbrmnt of tha Pdrasika race. In 
the verse following, wc are told that Salaha was allowed to retain 
his post by Ghiyas also. 

Verse 24 describes the defeat inflicted by Bahari on the 
Sahara kings at the city of Khidavada on the bank of the 
Charmanvati (Chambal). Khidavada is unqestionably Kha- 
davada, where the inscription was found. Verse 25 gives 
no historical information, but the verse following tells us that 
Bahari, lord of Pdrasikas vanquished a king named Kshemakarna 
at Samkhoddhara between the two banks of the river raised 
by Kamtideva, i.e., the Chambal. * * * 

The next three verses set forth the munificent nature of 
Bahari, and from verse 31 we learn that Bahari, leader of Shakas, 
excavated a tank in the town of Shalmalimat. * * * 

From Narahari sprang Shri-Keshava, who was also known as 
Jhotimga. His son was Atri, who was conversant with vedanta, 
mimdmsa, and rhetoric, who was the leader of the Hashapura 
Brahmana caste, and who was held in respect by the Guhila 
king Kumbha. His son was Shri-Mahesha, lord of poets, pro- 
ficient in darshanas and an able dialectician. He lived as a 
poet in Malava for some time, and it was he who composed 
the prashasti engraved on the well of Bahari. All these verses 
(57-62) except the last, descriptive of the genealogy of Mahesha, 
the composer of our prashasti, occur with slight changes in an 
inscription in the celebrated temple of Eklingji, 14 miles north 
of Udaipur, Mewar. This record which is dated in V. E. 1545 
and is consequently posterior to our inscription by four years, 
was also composed by Mahesha, who then, as he himself tells 
us therein, was a poet in the assembly of the Guhila sovereign 
Rajamalla. * * * 

Verses 64-67 give us interesting information about the 
genealogy of Salaha. In Hamirpura there was a king called 
Shri-Bhairava, who was the son of the Karachulli family. * 
Of King Bhairava there was one Sumedhas, who was the best 
Madhyamdina Brahmana, and who was attached to two Vedas. 
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From Sumedhas sprang Arthapati who elevated his Bhargava 
gotra by his merits. His son was Purushottama, a devotee of 
Shiva, and his son was Ghudau, who was Tnade a pdraslkay i.e., a 
Muhammadan, by Kadira Sahi. After becoming a yavana, 
Ghudau assumed the name Salaha and was made a khan by 
Mahamuda, Mahmud Shah L In verse 68 is contained 
the other interesting fact that Salaha made Bahari a yavana, 
who was originally a Kshatriya.” Journal of the Bombay 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 1908, VoL xxiii, pp. 8 to U. 

Let us now examine theGhosundi inscription of V. S. 1561, 

[Verse] 3. “The pious and excellent King, Rajamalla, the 
son of Kumbhakarna * * is reigning at Chitrakuta, his praise 
being sung by numerous poets, who were made happy through his 
meritorious deeds, because he crushed the pride of the mighty 
army of the haughty prince of Malwa. 4. King Ranamalla, 
* * * * was the ruler of Marusthala [Mar war] * * * 5. On his 
gaining the membership of the assembly of the immortals, 
[i.e., death], forthwith his valiant son, Yodha, who had cut off 
the Pdthdn race of the Persians [Pdraslka] with the edge of his 
sword, bore the burden of the land ♦ ♦ ♦ 7. What did he not 
offer in fire on the sacrificial ground to the gods, what did he not 
give away to the Brahmans on the charity ground ; what Persian 
[Pdra^ka] did he not defeat in battle, and what deed of fame 
was not accomplished by King Yodha 1” 

We are then informed (Verses 8-20) that King Yodha of 
Marwar had a daughter named Shringara Devi and that she 
was married to Rajamalla of Chitor and that it was she who 
“ dug the tank ” in which the inscription has been found. In 
verse 26, it is explicitly stated that “ the same poet Mahesha, 
[the son of Atri, the son of Jotinga Kesha va, verse 25] who 
composed the inscription in the temple of Eklingji and of that 
on the tower of Victory, is the author of this.’' — Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1887, Vol. LVI, pp. 82-4. 

In the fii^t of these epigraphs we are told that Gyasa Sahi* 
[Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Khalji] of Malwa was ‘ the ornament of 
the Par asika race.' We are next informed that Bahari who is- 
called ‘ leader of Shakas, ' and also ‘ lord of Parasikas, 


I This J Gyasa Sahi* is mentioned also in the Inscription cited by 
Mr. Shapurji as Gydsaahakeshvam, ‘ Gyasa, Lord of the Shakas,* Bhavnagar 
Inscriptions, p. 130, Shtoka 68. 
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vanquished a [Hindu] king named KshemaA;arna.* Lastly, we 
learn that Bahari was originally a Kshatriya, but that he 
was made a ‘ Yavana ’ by the Maiwa Amir, Salaha 

[ or ], who had himscK been a Madhyamdina 

Brahman named Ghudau, who was made a ‘ Parasika ’ or 
Muhammadan by and subsequently received the title of Khan 
from Sultan Mahmud Shah Khalji 1. 

So far the first inscription. In the second, the writer declares 
that King Yodha — the ruler of Marwar, after whom Jodhpur, 
its present capital, is named — cut off the “ Pathan race of the 
Para^ikas with the edge of his sword,' and exclaims, ‘ what 
Parasika did he not defeat in battle and what deed of fame 
did he not accomplish? " Were “ the Pathan Parasikas ” whose 
race was cut off by the Rathor prince, and Bahari ‘the leader 
of Shakas ' who was also ‘lord of Parasikas,’ and Salih who wa& 
made a Parasika and a Khan by Mahmud I, descendants of the 
Zoroastrians who had found refuge on the Gujarat coast ? 
If they were not, this new story of the Tarsi contingent’ 
which fought side by side with the heroes of Chitor against 
the host of the ‘ Bloody ’ ‘ Alau-d-din, must be abandoned 
in spite of its flattering our vanity, and making a strong 
appeal to national pride. 

Well might any one exclaim, ‘ Is it possible to have anything 
more convincing or decisive ’ ? Here we have two other in- 
scriptions written by the very same man, for the very same 
King, in which the word ‘ Parasika ’ is used, not once or twice 
but five times, and that in such a way that no other significa- 
tion than that of ‘ Mahomedans ’ is conceivable. 

This not only settles the question as to the meaning of ‘ Para- 
sika ’ in the Eklingji inscription beyond doubt or cavil, but 
proves conclusively that the word is not “ used by Sanskrit 
writers for Parsi&only,”a8Mr. Shapurjiseeks to maintain (p. 60). 

As regards the signification of the word in connection with 
the conquests of Vinayaditya Chalukya, I may be permitted 
to draw attention to the fact that Parasika occurs in similar 
association with the victorious career of Kulottunga — Chola I 
(otherwise called Rajendra Choladeva II (Smith, Early History 
of India, 346) who ascended the throne about 1070 a.c. The 


1 This person is also mentioned in the Inscription of V. S. 1545, as 
the ‘ King named Kshema ’ and as having been defeated by Ran a Raja- 
malla in “the battle of Dadimpura.” Shloka 64, op. cit., p. 129. 
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record was first published by Dr. Hultzsch in his ‘ South Indian 
Inscriptions’ (Madras, 1890, I, pp. 168-9) and there is a revised 
transcript and translation in the Epigraphia IndicasAso. (Vol. 
V., 103-4). It is engraved on a wall in the great temple at Chi- 
dambaram in South Arcot district. It “ eulogises the victo- 
ries of the king over the five Pandyas ” and states that he burnt 
the fort of Korgara which Dr. H^tzsch identifies with Korkai 
in Tinnevelly district (South Indian Inscriptions, I, 168). He 
is also said to have crushed the dense army of the Keralas and 
to have erected a pillar in commemoration of his victories on 
“ the holy peak of the Sahyadri mountain.” It is further said 
of this king that his fame was spontaneously sung by “ the young 
women of the Persians ” ( Parasi ). Dr. Hultzsch says 

in a note that “ the composer of the inscription mentions the 
Persians (* * Sanskrit ) merely as the representatives of 

the most distant nations which were known to him.” (South 
Indian Inscriptions, I. p., 169, Note 2.) Whether this interpre- 
tation of the word is correct or not, whether the reference is or 
is not a mere rhetorical flourish or hyperbolical metaphor, does 
not concern us here. It is sufficient for us to know that it cannot 
possibly stand here for the Zoroastrians of Western India. The 
capital of the Cholas was at Tanjore (Smith, loc. cit., 345). Kor- 
kai which Kullotunga is said to have sacked and burnt was 
the old capital of the Pandyas (Ibidy 335) in Tinnevelly district. 
Chidambaram itself, the find-spot of the record is in Arcot. 
All these places are in the extreme south and the Keralas, 
who are spoken of, had their ancient seat at Vanji or Kariir, 
which is situated close to Cranganore (Lat. 10°-14' ; Long. 
76°-16'). Smith, Ib.y 340. 

I append below Dr. Hultzsch ’s second and revised translation 
of the inscription. We read : 

This Grantha inscription has beicn already published in South- 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. L, p. 168 f. As stated on a subsequent 
occasion, the conquests recorded in it prove that it was inciised 
in the time of Kulottunga-Chola I, who ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1070. 

Translation. 

'Hail! Prosperity! (Verse 1.) Having subdued the five 
Pandyas by an army which discharged numerous arrows, having 
burnt like straw the fort of Kottira, just as (Arjuna) the son of 
Pandu (had burnt) the Khandava (forest), (and) having crushed 
that exremely dense army of the Keralas, — that glorious Kulot- 
tunga-Chola, who resembles a lion in majesty, (and) Shakra 
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(India) in valour, placed on the shore of the ocean a pillar 
(commemorative of his conquest of the three worlds.) 

(V . 2.) Having subdued the five Pandyas by masses of powerful 
armies, that glorious Kulottunga-Chola, who has scattered (his) 
enemies (and) whose fame is spontaneously sung on the further 
shore of the ocean by the young women of the Persians {Pdrasi)^ 
duly placed on the holy peak of the Sahyadri (mountain) a 
pillar (which commemorates his) conquest of the three worlds 
(and) before which the crowd of kings is trembling.^ ’ Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. V, pages 103 & 104. 

I have in the course of these inquiries, come across these 
‘Parasikas’ in two other passages also in contexts which preclude 
the possibility of our accepting the novel interpretation of Mr. 
Shapurji. In an inscription of another ChMukya ruler, Somesh- 
var II, dated Shaka 991 (a.c. 1069), there is a “ verse lauding 
his prowess and his dominion over the kings of the Cholas, 
Varalas, Lalas [Lafas ?] Khasas, Magadhas, Keralas, Parasikas, 
Nepalas and Turushkas.” (L. D. Barnett, Epigraphia Indica, 
XV. 94). It^is needless to say that these conquests of the 
'“Khasas, Magadhas, Nepalas and Turushkas are not veri- 
dical history but poetical bombast, and that these kings of the 
Pdraslkas, whoever they might have l:>een, could have had 
nothing whatever to do with the Zoroastrian refugees settled in 
Western India. 

The other reference is to be found in the 'Gaudavaho’ 
of Vakpatiraja — an epic poem written in Maharashtri Prakrit by 
a contemporaiy poet in honour of his patron Yashovarman of 
Kanauj, who reigned from circa 675 to 700 A.c. After inva- 
ding the territories of the Gauda King, and defeating and killing 
him in battle, Yashovarman is said to have undertaken a dig- 
vijaya, an expedition for world-conquest. We are informed 
that he first conquered the king of Vanga [Eastern Bengal] and 
then moved along the sea coast as far as the Malaya mountains, 
and reduced the Parasikas to subjection. From the country of 
these Pdrasikas, he proceeded to the Southernmost point where 
the Eastern and Western Oceans meet [Cape Comorin or Kanya 
Kumari]. He then marched back northwards, and arrived at the 
spot where the Narmada falls into the Sea. Hence he carried 
his victorious arms into Marudesha, Thaneshvar, Ayodhya and 
the Mandara mountain in the Himalayas. (S. P. Pandit’s Elit. 
in the Bombay Sanskrit series, Introd. passim.) This digmjaya 

1 Punye Samhyadri-shrimg^ tribhuvana-vijaya-starnbharn — amhhodhi- 
pare smchchhandam Parasinan — taruna-yuvatibhir — ggiycUiS yasya 
kirtlih. 
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has been regarded by the majority of critics as a ^etical tmr 
deforce, but supposing it to have had any foundation in fact, 
it is worthy of note that here also as in the epigraphic records 
of Kulottunga Chola and Someshvar Chalukya, the Pdrasikas 
are located somewhere near the Keralas and Malaya mountain, 
L e. the Western Ghauts near Tellichery : (Nundolal Bey, 
Dictionary of Indian Geography s, n ) — somewhere in the very 
distant South. This almost settles the matter. Whoever may 
be meant by the Pdrasikas, of Vinayaditya, it is clear that any 
identification of them with the Farsi ‘ pilgrim fathers ' is beyond 
the bounds of reason and probability. 

But this does not conclude the evidence against the supposi- 
tion that the word ^ Parastka ' is invariably “ used by the 
Sanskrit writers for Parsis only ” (Parsis in Ancient India, 
60). It would appear from the Sdhityaratndkara, a Sanskrit 
work of repute written in Southern India in the 1 7th Century, that 
the word is also employed for the Dutch ! Mr. T. A. Gopinatha 
Rao has edited in the Epigraphia Indica (Vol. XII., 1913-14, 
pp. 343-4) an inscription of Sevappa Nayak of Tanjore, of whose 
son and heir Achyutappa Nayak it is said that he repulsed and 
drove away the Dutch, [qT?T%^^ in the original], who tried to 
land at Negapatam in order to found a trading factory.^ 

In these circumstances, I leave it to Mr. Shapurji himself 
to say if the young women” of the ‘ Parasikas ' who of their 
own free will sang songs in praise of Kulottunga’s victories 
over the Keralas and Pandyas were females belonging the Parsi 
community of Western India. I leave it to himself to decide if 
this allusion to the ^ Parasikas’ is not an empty vaunt, a poetical 
boast in the usual style of the Kavyas, a mere figment of the 
poetaster’s imagination. And if that is the true character of this 
allusion, we may well ask ourselves if the similar reference to 
“ the Kaveras, the Parasikas and the Kings of Sinhala and 
other islands ” paying tribute to Vinayaditya, about 694 A. C. 
may not belong to the same category of bombastic eulogy. 


1 ^ i%r^rTr: ^ 

^f^rjpTrit qrr^EfrsFrnfi. II SahityaratncL 

kara, VI, 68. Note, 

The Arivilimangalam Plates of Srirangaraya IL, Saka-Samvat 1499; 
By T. A. Gopinatha Rao, M.A., Trivandrum, and T. S. Kuppuavam 
Sastri, Tanjore. Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. XII, 1913*14, P. 343-44. 
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Such exaggeration and f anf aronnade is by no means uncommon 
in Hindu Chronicles and even in inscriptions. For the benefit of 
those Parsi writers who are wont to interpret literally, the 
hyperbolical expressions in Hindu records, I will quote a few 
instances, which are all taken from a single work — Fleet’s 
‘ Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay 
Presidency/ 

In an inscription of Samudragupta, that ruler is said to have 
captured and then released all the Kings of the Dekkan, includ- 
ing those of Kosala, Mahakantara, Kerala, Kottura, Erandapalla 
etc. (Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 12-3), upon which this learned 
archaeologist remarks that “ the statement need not be accepted 
literally, especially as it seems almost certain that the Gupta 
dominions were bounded on the south by the Narmada.” 
(Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Pt. ii. 280). 

Similarly, it is asserted of the Western Chalukya ruler Kirti- 
varman I — the great grand-father of this very Vinay Mitya 
[567-597 A.C.] — that he conquered the hostile kings of Vanga 
[Eastern Bengal], Anga [Western Bengal], Kalinga, Vallura, 
Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, Ganga, Mushaka, Pandya, Dramila, 
Choliya (i.e., Chola), Aluka and Vaijy anti,” in connection with 
which Dr. Fleet is obliged to declare that many of these terri- 
tories lay so far away to the North and East, that the claim that 
is made in respect of them is plainly only a mere boast,'' (Ibid. 
345-6, also 281). Again, Dr. Fleet gives his readers to under- 
stand that when it is said in an inscription from Sirur that 
worship was done to the Rashtrakuta Amoghavarsha I [815-876 
A.C.], by the Kings of Anga, Vanga, Magadha, Malava and Vengi, 
the assertion is doubtless hyperbolical." (Ibid, 402). 

In some of the later records of the Western Chalukya Taila II 
[973-997 A.C.], it is stated that he overcame the Kings of Chedi' 
the UtkMas or people of Orissa, and the Kings of Chola and even 
Nepala, in regard to which Dr. Fleet observes that “ the alleged 
Conquest of Nepala is of course an invention of the poets, and 
probably the statements about the Chedi, the Cholas and Orissa 
are no more substantial." (Ibid. 431). 

And he candidly opines that some of the successes attribu- 
ted to Vishnu vardhana Hoysala [1117-1157 A.C.] in his inscrip- 
tions are undoubtedly, fictitious or hyperbolical, and that it is 
impossible that he could have burnt and destroyed Chakragotta 
in MMwa, or conquered the Lata province in Gujarat or cap- 
tured KMchi as he is said to have done (Ibid. 497). 


11 
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And in another place, he draws the attention of his readers 
to one of the records of the Yadava ruler Singhana [1210- 
A. 0.] which claims hyperbolically that he enforced obedience to 
his commands from the Kings of Malava, Chera, Chola, and 
Magadha, the Gurjaras, and the Pandyas, the people of Lala 
Lata) and Nepal, the Turashkas, (i.e., the Musalmans), the 
Barbarigas, the Keralas and the Pallavas, and the rulers of Anga, 
Vengi, Paiichala, Kalinga and Sind.” (Ibid. 525). Surely, this 
is not a record of real conquests, but a mere catalogue of names 
known to the panegyrist, a foolish and illusory display of geogra- 
phical knowledge (?) on the part of the composer of the epigraph. ^ 

And even if it is granted that this statement about the 
Pdraslkas and Sinhalas i.e., peoi)le of Ceylon, having paid tribute 
to Vinayaditya is not a “ mere boast ” or illustration of the 
fondness of Sanskrit authors for ‘‘hyperbolic expressions,” wo 
have to remember that ^ Pdraslka ’ is used very loosely by Hindu 
writers in books as well as inscriptions. I have shown that it is 
applied to the Musalman invaders of this country, and even to the 
Dutch. It would seem as if it was employed for all sorts of 
foreigners or persons of alien (i.e. non- Hindu) descent. We 
know that the word ‘ Yavana ’ is used with similar indiscrimina- 
tion for Bactrian Greeks, Alexandrian Greeks, Romans of the 
Empire, Arabs, Persians, Pathans, Turks and even Europeans.^ 


1 Tfc would noi bo dilBciilt to give any number of instances from other 

sources. 1 will give here only three. The author of the Dwydshraya 
(Hemachandra) says of the Gujarat Chalukya King Durlabha, (the grand- 
son of Miilaraja), that he attended the Svyamvara, or bridegroom -choos- 
ing of Dui’labhadovi the sister of Mahendra, the Raja of NMol in Marwar 
and that the Kings of Anga, [Western Bengal], Kashi, Avanti, Chedi, 
Kuru, Huna, Mathura, Vindhya and Andhra were also present {Op. cit. 
Sarga vii. Shi. 97-105). Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji has cited the passage 
in his history of Gujarat, and oxiined that “this Svyamvara and the list of 
attendant and rival Kings seem (Bombay Gazetteer, 1. i. 163 

and note) 

Dr. Bhandiirkar also observes that “ Sanskrit authors often indulge in 
hyperbolic expressions without suFliciont Vjasis and as mere conventiona- 
lities ’* and cites a (ionteniporary record in which the later Chalukya 
sovereign Someshvara III (1127-1138 a.c.) is “ roprosented to have placed 
his feet on the heads of the Kings of Andhra, Dra^ola, Magadha and 
Nepala.” (Bom. Gaz. I. ii. 220-1). Dr. L. D. Barnett says that the 
Chalukya Someshwara I claims in one of his insciijDtions, to have 
rooted out thoAngas, Vangas, Khasas, Vengi, the I^andyas, Saurashtras, 
Keralas, Nepalas, Turushkas, Cheras and Magadhas, and this long list 
of c^onque&ts is in “ som© of its details more epic than historical,^* 
E pigraphia Indica. XV. 86 and note. 

2 Monier Williams says: an Ionian, a Greek . . . . ; a 

King of the Greeks ' a Muhammadan (Sometimes applied to both the 
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In the same way, the Hunas and other Scythian invaders are 
called ‘ Shaka, ’ but the identical designation is associated with 
the Afghan, Turk, Mughal and other Musalman conquerors of 
India. Again, all Muhammadans whatever, whether Persians, 
Arabs, or Turks or individuals of Indian birth converted to 
Islam are huddled together under the common appellation of 
Turashkas,^ and lastly, Yavanas, Shakas and Turashkas are 
all generally branded with the opprobrious epithet 3flechchasJ^ 

It will perhaps make it easier for the reader to get a clear 
view of the truth in regard to this matter, if I restate the points 
made above : 

1. The supposition that the word Pdrasika is invariably used 
by the Sanskrit writers for ‘ the Parsis of Western India ’ is 
absolutely unwarranted. 

2. It is repeatedly applied by the writer of the very 
inscription cited by Mr. Shapurjito Sultan Ghyas-u-d-din Khalji 
of MMwa and Musalmans in general. 

3. In the SMiya-Ratriakdra, it is employed for the Dutch. 

4. In the opinion of Dr. Hultzsch, the Pdrasikas are men- 
tioned in the record of Kulottunga Chela Deva in the temple of 
Chidambaram, as ‘'representatives of the most distant nations 
which were known ” to the composer of the record. 

5. In view of the fact that Sanskrit writers betray gross 
ignorance in regard to the real meaning of such ethnological 
denominations as Yavanas, Turashkas, Shakas, it is extremely 
hazardous to assert that the Pdrasikas who are said to have 
paid tribute to Vinayaditya at some time between 616 and 
618 Shaka (694 and 696 A.C.) were the Zoroastrian refugees who 
are supposed to have landed in Sanjan in 772 V. S. (716 A.C.). 

6. The fact that the other tribes mentioned arc the Kaveras 
(or Keralas) and Simhalas and that the Paraslkas of the 


Muhammadan and European invaders of India as coming from the same 
quarter) ; any foreigner ; a barbarian generally (Manu, X, 44) ; the country 
of the Yavanas, sometimes applied to Kaotria, Touia, Greece and more 
rec(3zitJy to Arabia Sanskrit-English Dictionary 6 *. v. 

^ ‘‘Name of a race, the Indo-Scythian race or Turks”: Monier 

Williams, s. v. 

^ “A foreigner, barbarian, non-Arian, man of an outcast race 

(a generic term for a person speaking any language but Sanskrit and not* 
conforming to the usual Hindu institutions.^' Monier Williams s. v. 
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* Gaudavaho ’and the inscription of Kullotunga-Chola are located 
‘near the Malaya Mountain’ and on the ‘further shore of the 
ocean’ makes it probable that the Pdraslkas mentioned by the 
panegyrist of Vinayaditya were the Nestorian Christians of 
Malabar who are believed to have come from Persia, or some 
other foreign emigrants who had settled, not on the Western 
Coast, near Bombay, but in the extreme South of the Peninsula. 

7. The total absence of any reference in the Chronicles of 
Ceylon to the conquest of that island at this time by a ruler 
wliose capital was at Badami in Bijapur and the inherent 
improbability of any such conquest inspire a suspicion that the 
allusion is partly, if not entirely, unhistorical, and incline one 
to seriously consider the possibility of its being an unreal 
display of the geographical learning of the composer or of his 
dexterity in hyperbolical laudation. 



LECTURE V. 


THE DATES OF HORMAZDYAR RAMYAR 
AND NERYOSA^^G DHAVAL. 

One of the most interesting and also most knotty problems of 
Parsi History is that connected with the determination of the 
dates of Neryosang Dhaval and Hormazdyar Ramyar. Tn his 
paper on the ‘ Present State of Zend Philology/ (1868), Dr. Haug 
had expressed the opinion that Neryosang flourished in the 15th 
Century of Christ (Journal, B. B. R. A. Society. XVI. 85^ Note). 
In 1885/ Dr. West took the same view, but six years 
later, he was inclined to place him much earlier — in the latter 
part of the 12th and beginning of the 13th Century. Unfortu- 
nately, this conclusion was founded chiefly on the ' Genealogy 
of the Dasturs of Broach’ published. by Mr. Ardeshir S. Dastur 
Kamdin in 1889 (West’s Letter to Dr. J. J. Mody in Irani Vishayo. 
III. 199-200). Accepting in good faith the statements of that 
pedigree, he reckoned 9 generations^ between Hormazdyar, and 
Peshotan Ram Kamdin, and 19 others between Peshotan and 
the compiler of the pedigree who was born in 1838 A.C. He 
further took it for granted that Neryosang and Hormazdyar 
were first cousins — grandsons of a Shapur Shahriar — as stated 
in that Genealogy. For determining the length of a generation, 
he took as his basis the assertion that nineteen generations and 
456 years had intervened between the birth of Mr. Ardeshir 
(1838 A.C.) and that of Peshotan, which he supposed to have 
taken place in 1382 A.C. — on the ground that his father Ram 
must have been at least 52 years old in 1410 A.C., the year in 
which he wrote the Sanskrit Arda Viraf Manuscript. Now 456 
-f-19 yields 24, and so the average duration of a generation was 
fixed by him at only 24 years.^ 

1 In the Introduction to his Translation of the Dind~i- Mainog^i-Khirad 
h© speaks of I^’eryosang as “ a Parsi priest who is supposed to have lived 
some time in the fifteenth Century.” Pahlavi Texts. III. Sacred 
Books of the East. XXIV. Introd. p. xx. 

2 There are really only 8 according to West’s own reading and inter- 
pretation of Peshotan’s Kolophon to the Oosht-i-Frydno, (Hoshangji 
and Haug, Book of Arda Viraf, p. 246), but Mr. Ardeshir had made 
them 9 by interpolating tho name Mobed after Bahram and West appears 
to have inadvertently accepted the interpolation. 

3 If the great Pahlavisant had taken tho names between Ardeshir 
and Padam (Ramyar), he would have arrived at a very different result. 
There are only ten generations between Padam who could not have been 
born much later than 1510 a. c. and Mr. Ardeshir who gives his own 
birth date as 1838 a.c. This would give 32*8 years as the moan length 
of a goiioratioii in tho Broach Dastur family. 
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Unluckily, almost all the asseverations on which Dr. West 
relied are found, on examination, to be demonstrably erro- 
neous. It is not generally known — and neither Dr. West nor 
his informant (Dr.) Jivanji appears to have been aware of the 
fact — that there arc two editions of this Genealogy, the first of 
which was published in 1878, and the second, eleven years 
later — 1889 A.C. The discrepancies between these two recen- 
sions are so glaring and the subsequent interpolations so obvious 
even to a superficial reader — that it is impossible not to be sur- 
prised at the credence attached to this ‘ family tree ’ by them 
as well as other Parsi scholars. 

The ground-work or foundation of the entire fabric of the pedi- 
grt^e in the first edition was a statement in the hand-writing of 
Mulla Kaus Rustam Jalal — the father of Mulla Firuz — which had 
been tran.scribed by Kaus in 1787 A.C. on the fly-leaf of an 
Avcsta-Pahlavi M8. found -by Mr. Ardeshir in the library of 
Dastur Sohrabji Rustam ji Mulla Firuz. 

This statement is as follows and occurs at pp. 5-6 of this First 
Edition. 

cl«tl HiHlSllril cii^u 

-Hil 

>li%, %iHhi d^ctis 

Sh'HPI ^<^^1 

aniS^'HlS Sl'nPl 

4l2Hi dlMl (^€1 <^«iK>li 

clMl "HK^ Sl'H'il d. Ni«l .tin 

ci <1^1 1 uil'l'j' rii^t § ■§ 

'il'H ^ 5l M?lia.t Im. ^ 


1 A very similar statement will be foiuul in the Parsi Prakdsh (p. 60 f 
note 2) which was published eleven years earlier (1867). Mr. Bahmanji 
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The purport of this entry stating what Mulla Kaus knew or 
rather remembered of his own ancestry comes to this : 

Kaus-Rustam -Shapur -Yazdiar -Kaus -Kamdin -Fandam 
(or Padam)-Ramyar -Kahiian -Adarbad -Nehar-Sudeh -Hor- 
mazdyar -Ramyar -Peshotan Shahrvandi (sic). 

Now, as the common ancestor of Mr. Ardeshir and Mulla 
Kaus was Dastur Kamdin Padam, wo have the following 
pedigree for the compiler : — • 

Ardeshir-Sohrab -Peshotan -Aspandiar -Kamdin -Faredun 
-Jamshed -Kamdin -Faredun -Kamdin -Padam -Ramyar 
-Kahnan -Adarbad -Nehar -Sudeh -Hormazdyar -Ramyar 
-Peshotan Shahrvandi. 

It will be seen that there are here only fourteen generations 
between Mulla Kaus and Homazdyar Ramyar ’s grandfather, 
Peshotan Shahrvandi and eighteen only between Mr. Ardeshir 
and that worthy. 

Now let us see how the same pedigree stands in the Second 
Edition, which alone appears to have been known to Drs. West 
and Jivanji. It would seem that at some time between 1878 
and 1889, the attention of the compiler had been drawn to the 
existence in Hang and Hoshangji’s edition of the ‘ Arda Viraf 
Namak’ (pub. 1872) of the pedigree of Peshotan Ram Kamdin, 
of whom he had known nothing in 1878. He at once adopted 
Peshotan as his ancestor and appropriated the former’s forebears 
as his own. But in doing so, he unluckily overlooked the 
Pahlavi original and followed the English translation in which 
three names, ShahriUr, Neryosang and Shalwiard (or Gayomard) 
had been inadvm*tently omitted by the printer. At the same 
time, and as if to redress the balance, three other names — ■ 
Ramyar, Hormazdyar and Ramyar — were inserted after that 
of Sudeh. The result was that there were now 2 1 generations 


Pa tell also had seen the Manuscript and I do not quote his words, only 
because he has given the purport of the entry in almost identical terms. 
^ Shahrvandi,’ [Recte, Suhravard^ is not the name of any person. It 
is very probably derived froni ‘ Suhravard,’ a city in Khurasan. The 
writings of two rgystics both named Shihabu<l-din Suhravardi are well- 
known to students of Sufi theology. One of them was the master of 
the poet S‘adi and there is a story about him in the Blistdn. The other 
was a Theosophist and Thauinaturgist who was put to death at Aleppo 
by Saladin’s son in 587 A. H. (1191 A. C.) Browne; Literary History of 
Persia. II. 496. 
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instead of 12 between Mulla Kaus and Hormazdyar Ramyar.' 
Simultaneously, Peshotan Shahrvandi was discarded and 
Mobed Shapur Shahriar installed in his stead as the primeval 
ancestor of all the Indian Athornans and the root of their 
genealogical tree. And as the number of generations between 
the Mulla and Hormazdyar had risen from 12 to 21, so the 
aggregate number of those intervening between Hormazdyar 
and Mr. Ardeshir moimted up to 25. Thus : 

Ardeshir -Sohrab -Peshotan -Aspandiar -Kamdin -Faredun- 
Jamshed -Kamdin -Faredun -Kamdin -Padam -Ramyar- 
Kahnan- Adarbad -Nehar -Sudeh -Rarayar -Homazdyar- 
Ramyar -Peshotan -Ram -Kamdin -Shahriar -Bahram -Movad- 
Hormazdyar -Ramyar -Shapur -Shahriar. 

It will be seen that nine new names have been added, and that 
the total number of names contained in the first Edition — which 
was nineteen, has now soared ux3 to twenty-eight, or twenty- 
nine — if that of Shahriar- Shapur ’s father — is also reckoned. 
Indeed the compiler informed his readers that the genealogy 
comprised not 29 but 30 Pehdis, ( as some of those living had 
already become the fathers of children whose names were left 
unmentioned); and this confusion was only made worse by Dr. 
West’s addition of the tlirec names — Shahriar-Neryosang- 
Shahmard — which were supposed by him to have been 
omitted. I say the confusion was aggravated — because the 
total number of names thus rose, still further, from thirty 
to thirty-three, and all for nothing, in as much as this 
addition — as I will presently show — was quite superfluous. 
The three vnmes were already there in disguise, the fact being 
that Nehar and Sudeh are only Hinduised perversions or 
abbreviations of Neryosang and Shahmard, which latter name 
is also written 'Samand’. Another name, Adarbad seems to be 
due to an old copyists’ error or traditional mislection of 
Shatro-aiyydr as written in Peshotan Ram’s Pahlavi Kolophon. 
It will be also noticed that the number of Pehdis is swelled out 
by converting ‘ Mobed which is, according Hang’s interpreta- 
tion of the Kolophon, the epithet of Hormazdyar, into a proper 
name. Hormazdyar is thus given a son whose name does 
not occur in the postscript of Peshotan Ram himself and 
whose existence is ignored in the Kolophons of other Broach 
and Navsari scribes also. 


I One other name of which there is no trace in the First E<lition. viz, 
Mobed was interjected Ijetwoen ‘ Bahram ’ and ‘ Hormazdyar ’ in the 
Second. 
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In a word, it would seem that the only reliable part of the 
pedigree is confined to the names from Ardeshir to Kalman. 
Then there is a gap and there is nothing whatever to show how 
Kahnan, the grandfather of Padara Ram was related to 
Peshotan. The total omission of the names of Peshotan 
himself and of his father and grandfather in the original 
pedigree given by Mulld Kdus would appear to militate against 
any direct connection. On the other hand, the survival in 
the popular memory of the names of Adarbad, Nehar and 
Sudeh. (t.e., Shatroyar, Neryosang, Shahmard or Samand — 
the great-grand-father of Peshotan and of his father and 
grandfather) points in the opposite direction and seems to 
indicate that Kahnan and Peshotan had a common, though 
very remote, ancestor in Neryosang Shahmard — if not in 
the somewhat ambiguous ‘ Adarbad ’ of the genealogy and 
‘ Shatroyar ’ of the Kolophon. 

It is clear then that this ‘ Bharuch^nd Dastur Khdnddnni Van^ 
shdvali has proved to be a broken reed and that its middle 
or intervening period stands in need of a thorough revision with 
the assistance of older and more reliable forces of information. 
I say, ‘ middle or intervening period because it is not improba- 
ble that Kahnan and Peshotan had a common ancestor some- 
where, and the names between Peshotan. and Hormazdyar may, 
in consideration of the great age of the Manuscript in which they 
occur, bo accepted as correct. And the same thing may be pre- 
dicated of the names from Ardeshir (born in 1838 A.C.) to 
Kaus (died 1783 A.C) and from Kausto Ram Kahnan (lived circa 
1516 A.C). In other words, the lower portions of the trunk of 
the genealogical tree are sound. They are, so to say, of modern 
growth and relate to persons who lived in comparatively recent 
times and whose dates can be easily ascertained from the Persian 
Revayets and other documents. .But there is a gulf between 
Kahnan and Peshotan which requires to be bridged and it is 
certain that the Vanshdmli is wrong in making Peshotan the 
seventh ancestor of Kahnan. We know that Padam Ram was 
alive in 1559 A.C. and the name of his father Ustad Ram Kah- 
nan occurs in Jasa’s Revayet of 1516 A.C. (Studies in Parsi 
History, p. 290). If Ram was 40 or even 30 years old at the 
time, he must have been born in 1476 or 1486, and supposing 
Kahnan to have become a father at the early age of 20, there 
would be only 74 or 84 years between the birth of Kahnan 
in 1456 or 1466 and that of Peshotan, whom West supposes, 
on fairly good grounds to have been very young — about 
fifteen— in 1397 A.C, 

12 
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1456— (1397— 15) or 1382=74. 

1466— (1397— 15) or 1382=84. 

Now, seven generations in 74 or 84 years would yield a pre- 
posterously low average for the duration of a generation and 
these names must be therefore rejected.^ 

The fact of the matter is that the eleven or twelve names 
after that of Kahnan are all founded on error or gratuitous con- 
jecture. Adarbad, Nehar and Sudeh — otherwise Shatroyar, 
Neryosang — Samand (or Shahrnard) — were not the father,, 
grandfather and great-grandfather of Kahnan, who must have 
Nourished towards the end of the 15th century, but stood in the 
identical relation to Kamdin Shatroyar or (Shahriar), the grand 
father of Peshotan, who lived about a hundred years before. 
In other words, these three names have been displaced or 
shifted from their true position. That position is correctly 
indicated by the Kolophon of Peshotan Ram Kamdin, which 
shows, besides, that the dislocation is due to the similarity of the 
names. It would appear from some old Kolophons that Padam 
is a familiar form of Peshotan^ and Kahnan [Kanian, Kama] a 
Hinduised alias of Kamdin. The confusion is thus accounted 
for. It has sprung from a palpable error, and the interpolation 
of th^^ names of Ramyar, Hormazdyar, Ramyar, is as obviously 
founded on nothing but conjecture. 

Lastly, there is no evidence except that of a very recent popu- 
lar tradition for the assumption that Neryosang and Hormazd- 
yar were first cousins — or even for believing that they were 
‘ ^ and the same person. In the absence of any 

pi'uoi Vviioi-tefer of such a relationship, the genealogy of the 
^ published by Mr. Ardeshir can have little or no 

direct bearing on the question of the date of Neryosang, what- 
ever utility it may possess for determining that of their own 
ancestor, Hormazdyar himself. 


1 The result will l.)e the same if w(^ leave Kilhnari alone and adopt 
another gauge. The Broach denealogy rnak-'s out iiiue generations between 
Peshotan and Padam Prun. Now if Padam was sixty or fifty in 1559 
A.C., the ye^ar in which Kamdin Shapur brought the important Kovriyot 
addressed to him, he must have been born about 1499, or 1509, so that 
there are only 117 (1499-1382) or 127 years, (1509-1332) to cover nine 
generations. 

2 The name of Aspandiar Padam is also given as Aspandiar Peshotan 
in a manuscript containing tho Jdmdspi and some portions of a Revayet 
belonging to Ervad Mahiar Navroji Kutar, and registered by Mr. N. B. 
Desau Report on Kolophons, p. 85. 
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Br. Jivanji Mody has attempted to solve the problem of 
Neryosang’s date in another way. Adopting, as the bases 
of his calculations, three popular statements of more or less 
questionable authenticity, viz., the traditional date of the first 
settlement of Mobed Kamdin Zartosht in Navsari, (511 A.Y 
or 1142 A.C.), the year of the migration of Horn and his son 
Faredun from Sanjan (1271 V.S. or 1215 A.C.) and the pedigree 
of Rustam Manak given in the Family Genealogy published by 
Mr. Jalbhai Ardeshir Sheth, — ho has arrived at three different 
dates for Ncryosang, viz., 1072, 1040 and 1215 A.C. I submit 
that the authenticity of these data themselves is not 
beyond dispute. The first of them is derived from a partition- 
deed of the property of the descendants of Dastur Mihrji 
Kana who died in 1591 A.C. (Parsi Prakash I, p. 9) and is 
really a mere obiter dictum or incidental assertion made in a 
document indited more than four, perhaps five, hundred years 
after the event supposed to be recorded in it. The second and 
third statements are borrowed from the fihrist or genealogy 
of the Sanjana Athornans, which has been never published, 
and of which the oldest copy extant is said to have beeji 
written up in 1158 A.Y. (1789 A.C.). 

In these circumstances, it may be permissible to re-examine 
the whole matter, rejecting, as far as possible, all second-hand 
statements or assumptions founded on popular tradition and 
adopting only such ‘ contemporary documents ’ as are available, 
for the basis of our investigation. 

Where then arc these ^ contemporary documents ' to be found 
and in what direction should we look for assistance in discover- 
ing the truth ? Dr. West has justly said that ‘‘ there can be no 
better authority for early dates than the Kolophons of old 
Manuscripts.” (loc. cit. p. 199 Note). Now wo possess several 
Copies of Avesta-Pahlavi Texts etc. in which the scribes trace 
their own descent upto Hormazdyar or upto Neryosang. The 
Bhagarsdth Vanshdvali, the Sanjdnd Fihrist, the Navar-Btegisters 
of the Vadi Dar-e-meher of Navsdri and old Disdpothis and Ndrn- 
grahaus, provide collateral sources of information possessing 
various degrees of utility and merit. And the Persian Revayets 
contain valuable materials for testing and verifying the asser- 
tions made in the Kolophons, Vanshdvalis and Fihrists. I beg 
permission to exhibit some Kolophons in which the writers have 
given their own pedigrees. They have been arranged in parallel 
columns, with a view to facilitate comparison. 

But before we can proceed with the inquiry and deduce any 
conclusion from these approximately correct, if not quite 
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certain, data, it is necessary to determine the question, ‘What 
is the duration of a generation V The writer of the article on 
the subject in the Encyclopaedia Britannica says that “the 
word is used for the offspring of the same parents taken as one 
degree in descent from a common ancestor, or more widely, of 
the body of living persons born at or near the same time ; 
thus the word is also used of the age or period of a generation, 
usually taken as about thirty years or three generations to a cen- 
tury.'' And in the monumental English Dictionary compiled 
by Drs. Murray and Bradley, we are told that “ in reckoning 
historically by generations, the word is taken to mean the inter- 
val of time between the birth of the parents and that of their children, 
usually computed at thirty years or three generations to a century."^ 

We have seen that Dr. West has reckoned only 24 years to a 
generation, but this is obviously too low. Here again, he was 
misled by the supposed “facts ” embodied in the Broach Van- 
shdvali. Dr. Jivanji Mody has sometimes adopted twenty-five 
and at others twenty-eight years as the equivalent (Irani Vishayo, 
Pt. Ill, 198, 200).^ It appears necessary therefore to fix the 
average length of a generation inductively, i.e., from an examina- 
tion of the histories of well-known Zoroastrian families. 

I will take the Dasturs of Navsari first. The pedigree of the 
present successor of Mihrji Kana is as follows : — 

KaiqubM — Darabji — Mahiarji — Kaiqubadj i — Rustamj i — 
Naushirvanji — Sohrabj i — Rustamj i — Manekj i — Mihrnushj i — 
KaiqubMj i — Mihr j i — Rana. 


1 An older writer of some note says : “ A generation is the interval 
of time elapsed between the births of the father and of his son. The 
interval therefore is variable : (1) according to tho standard of human 
life ; and (2) according as the generations are counted by eldest, middle 
or youngest sons. Dividing human life into three stages, or climacterics, 
the generative faculty is generally found to subsist in its vigour dui’ing 
the second stage, or between 21 years and 42 years, at tho present lowest 
reduction of the standard ; whence 33 years has been usually adopted 
in all countries, as the mean length of a generation ; or three generations 
reckoned equivalent to a century. This was the computation of tho 
Egyptians and Greeks, according to Herodotus B. 2. And the Hindus 
also allowed a hundred years for three generations, according to Sir William 
Jones, in tho Asiatic Researches, Vol. II., p. 136 (Octavo).’’ W. Hailes, 
A New Analysis of Chronology (1809), I. p. 302. Sir Isaac Newton also 
reckons a generation as equivalent to 331 years in his Chronology of 
Ancient Kingdoms. (Pub. 1728.) 

2 Dr. Fleet takes 26 years as the length of a generation (Dynasties 
of the Canarese Districts, Bombay Gazetteer- I, Pt. ii, p. 637). Dr. 
Bhandarkar allows 27 years to each generation (History of the Dekkan, 
Ibid. 256) and Dr, Sten Konow thirty years. (Epigraphia Indica. 
Nil, 198.) 
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Now Dastur KaiqubM was born in 1893 {Athorndn Ndmu, 
p. 81) and there are eleven generations between him and Mihrji 
Rana — whose name is recorded in a document dated V. S. 1590 
(1534 A.C.) in such a context or connection as to imply that he 
must have been about twenty years old at the time. (Studies 
in Parsi History, p. 203). If then Mihrji Rana was born about 
1514 A.C., there would be an interval of 379 (1893-1514) years 
between the two dates — which divided by the number of gene- 
rations — 11 — yields an average of 34*45 years for a generation.^ 

Again, the pedigree of Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana is 
Darab — Peshotan — Shapurji — Tchmulji — Navroji — Rustam ji — 
Bahr am j i — Dar ab j i — Sohr a bj i . 

Dastur Darab was born in 1857 A.C. {Athorndn NamUy^Ol), and 
his ancestor the Shahr-nstad Rustam] i Bahramji in A.Y. 1088 
(1719 A.C) Ibid. 751. Thus there are 5 generations in 138 years 
(1857-1719) which gives an average length of 27*6 years. 

_The pedigree of Dastur Minucheher Kaikhusru J. Jamasp 
Asana is 

Miniicheher — Kaikhusru — Jamasp] i — Minucheherji — Edalji — 
Darab] i — Jamshed — Jamasp — Asa. 

Now Dastur Minucheher was bornlin 1899, and Jamasp Asa in 
1693 A.C. (Athorndn Ndmu p. 218) and there are seven genera- 
tions and 206 years between them, which gives an average of 
29.4 years. 

The genealogy of Dastur Barzorji Darab] i of Rustampura, 
Surat, is thus given from a Family Namagrahan by Mr. Ktoak. 
(Report on Kolophons, April, 1921, p. 10.) 

Barzorji (Born, Vikram Samvat 1917; — Darabji (Born, V.S. 
1887), Khurshed (Born. V.S. 1861). Barzor (Born, V.S. 1828), 
Khurshed (Bom, V.S. 1803), Barzor (Born, V.S. 1752), Dastur 
Darab (Born, V.S. 1727), Pahlan Faredun (Born, V.S. 1700.). 
Thus we have seven generations to fill a period of 217 years, 
yielding 31 years as the mean length of a generation. 


1 The explanation of this undoubtedly very high average is to be 
sought and foimd in the fact that we have to deal here for the greater 
part, with the descendants of younger sons. Mihrji Rana himself was the 
second son of Rana Jaisang ; Kaiqubadji was the third or yoimge^it son 
of Mihrji; Manekji, Rustamji and Sohrabji were all the second sons 
of their fathers, and Naushirvanji was the third and youngest son of 
Sohrabji. Bhagarsdth VanshCivali, pp. 33-44. 
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If we take the descendants of Dastur Darab, the teacher of 
Anquetil, we find that Ervad Jamshedji’s pedigree is: — • 
Jamshedji, Sohrabji, Khurshcdji, Mobedji, Sohrabji, Rustamji, 
Darab, Sohrab, Bahman, Bahrain, Framarz, (Mody — Anquetil 
du Perron and Dastur Darab. p, 74.). 

Now Jamshedji was born in 1869 A.C. and we know that Darab 
was made Navar in V.S. 1768 on Roz Bad, Mah Mihr (Navsari 
Fihrist of Navars, MS.) so that he must have been born about 
1754 V.S. 1698 A.C. And this is confirmed by the Parsi Prakash 
(p. 49), according to which he died on the 12th of August 
1772 A.C., at the age of seventy-five. Now Darab stands six 
generations before Jamshedji, his living descendant and 1869 — 
1698=171 which yields 28*5 years as the mean value of a 
generation. 

The pedigree of Mr. Jalbliai Ardeshir Sheth is thus given: 
Jalbhai, Mihrvilnji, Manekji, Mihrvanji, Navroji, Sohrabji, 
Minucheherji, Bahmanji, Rustam Manek. 

Mr. Jalbhai was born in 1858 A. C. {Sheth Khdnddnni Vanshd- 
vali, p. 52) and Rustam Manek in 1635 A. C., {Ibid, p. 9 ; Parsi 
Prakdsh, p. 23). The eight generations and 223 years between 
the two yield an average of 21* SI 5 years for a generation. 

The pedigree of Mr. Dadabhai Navroji is given as follows : — 

Dadabhai, Navroji, Pahlanji, Hormasji, Prarnji, Bachaji 
Hamjiar, Sohrabji, Barjorji (died A.C* 1622), Chandji, Kamdin. 

Now Dadabhai was born in 1825 ( J. B. Dordi, A Farman of 

the Emperor Jahangir) and there are nine generations between 
him and his ancestor Chandji. We do not unfortunately know 
the date of Chandji’ s birth, but the Farman was issued in A. H. 
1027 (A.C. 1618) after his visit to the Court of Jahangir and his 
son Barjor Chandji Ksmdin’s death is recorded on Roz. 24, 
Mah. 5, V.S. 1678 (1622 A.C.). He must have therefore been 
at least fifty years old in 1618 and so born in 1568 A.C. And 
1825 — 1568=257, which divided by nine, gives 28-5yearsas the 
average duration of a generation. 

It will be seen that we have obtained, in the cases considered, 
the following averages: — 34* 45 ; 27 - 6 ; 28 - 5 ; 29*4 ; 31 ; 28* 5 ; 
28*875 ; 28*5. The sum total of these results is 236*8, which 
divided by eight, yields 29*6, as the average duration of 
a generation. 
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In these circumstances, I have thought it best to adopt as 
the bases ot our calculations, 28 and 30 years as the mean 
length of a generation. 

Let us now see what these old Kolophons or Postcripts 
can tell us. 

The oldest dated Kolophon from Broach is that of Peshotan 
Ram Kamdin. Here, eight generations are shown between 
Plormazdyar Ramyar and the scribe, who must have been, at 
the time of writing, (766 A.Y. 1397 A.C.), very young, as his 
father Ram Kamdin is known to have written another MS. in 
1466 V.S. 1410 A.C. (Hoshangji and Haug, Ardd Virdf, Inlrod. 
p.x). Now if Peshotan was, as Dr. West thinks, only 15 years 
old in 1397 A.C., he must have been born in 13cS2 A.C. If we 
allow dO years to a generation, 1382 — 30 x8=:=1382 — 240=1142. 
If we take 28 as the average length of a generation, 1382 — 
28x8=1382— 224=1158. 

In other words, according to this Kolophon, the date of Hor- 
mazdyar’s birth must be 1142 or 1158 A.C. But there is nothing 
impossible or even improbable in Peshotan RaTn’s having been, 
not lilteen, but twentij years old in 1397 A.C. If Ram 
Kamdin had become' a father at 20, — a phenomenon not at all 
uncommon in this country, — Peshotan would have been born in 
1377, and Ram himself in 1357 A.C., i.e., only 53 years of age 
in 1410 A.C., and not at all too old to “ copy manuscripts without 
glasses.'' On this supposition, viz., that Peshotan was 20 in 1397 
A.C., Hormazdyar’s birthdate would be five years earlier, 1137 
or 1153 A.C. 

I have said that this is the earliest dated Kolophon from 
Broach, but there is an older one in existence. It is the post- 
script found in some Mss. of Miscellaneous Pahlavi Texts, in 
which the name of the copyist is given as Kamdin, Shahriar, 
Neryosang, Samand. Unfortunately, it is not possible to say any- 
thing certain as to its date, ^ and it is therefore useless for our 
purpose. But it has, nevertheless, a corroborative value of its 
own, in as much as it shows that the names given by Peshotan 
for five of his ancestors are the same as those which 
were known to his grandfather. It is also instructive for 
another reason. I have suggested, ante p., 88, that the name 


1 The question is discussed at some length in my ‘ Studies in Parsi 
History,’ pp. 134-148. All that can be said in the present state of 
knowledge, is that Kamdin Shahriar’s copy of the Ayibatkdriha was 
made about 1340 a.c. {Ibid. 147). 
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‘ Sudeh ’ which occurs in the ‘ Broach Dasturs’ Genealogy ’ is a 
Hinduised perversion or abbreviation of the ‘ Shahmard ’ of 
Peshotan’s Kolophon. It appears here as Samand^ and there 
can be little doubt that ‘ Samand ’ is another form of ^ Shah- 
mard ’ and that Sut, Shot, Suth, and Suhan which are all found 
in later Kolophons from Broach are derived from this 
Samand through an intermediate form Sund or Savxind 

We have then four Kolophons of Ardeshir Mobed Jiva Vika. 
It has sometimes been doubted whether ‘ Mobed ’ is to be under- 
stood as the name of Ardeshir ’s father or as the title of Jiva, 
but this question is now set at rest by the Persian Kolophon of 
a Yasna written in 925 A.C. whieh is in the India Office 
Library. Dr. J. M. Unwala has copied the postscript in his 
Report and I give it below with all its errors and eccentricities 
of spelling: — 

j j^ReCte, j ySb yJ 

[ Recte, ^:s£VJ J 

^*AJ J ^ ^\j “f" /A) ^ /'AJ 

/AJ i x^AJ L ^A.^ <^AJ 

Dr. Unwala’s Report, p. 86. 

It will be seen that when he transcribed his earliest known 
manuscript in 925 A.C., Ardeshir was not so well-informed about 
his pedigree as he shows himself to have been in his subsequent 
Kolophons. It would appear from Dr. Unwala’s copy of the 
Postscript that there is a gap [or illegible name] after [the earlier] 
Ardeshir (Rim) who is here said to be the father, not of Vika 
hut ot Toyd.^ Moreover, two other names are left out here bet- 
ween Neryosang and Bahram although they are given in the later 
Kolophons of 956 A.C. and 963 A.C. as Sut [or Shahmard] and 
Shahriar [or Shatroyar]. Leaving aside the two Kolophons 
dated 925 A.C. and 960 (or 966) A.C.^ which are evidently im- 
perfect or incomplete, we find that the number of generations 
standing between Ardeshir Mobad Jiva and Hormazydar Ram- 


1 Sic in Dr. Unwala’s transcript, but it is most probably a mislection 
or a clerical error. The other Kolophons leave little doubt as to Vika 
being the correct reading. 
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yar is 12. Now we know that Ardeshir was alive in 963 A.Y. 
(1594 A.C.) and it is also fairly clear from the orthography 
of his Persian postscript that he was very young in 925 A.Y. 
If he was 20 years old at the time, he must have been born in 
905 A.Y., 1536 A. C. In that case, we obtain ; — 

1536—30 X 12= 1536—360= 1 176 or 

1536— 28 X 12= 1356—336= 1200 A.C. 
as the birth-date of Hormazydar. 

' If Ardeshir is supposed to have been only 15 at the time, the 
result will be 1181 and 1205 A.C. 

Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana has remarked that “three 
more generations are wanted to fill up the interval of about 180 
years between the two Ai*deshirs,” viz., between Ardeshir Mobed 
Jivaand Ardeshir Ram Kamdin (Pahlavi Vendidad, Introd. xliii. 
Note 3). But this inference is invalidated to some extent, 
if not entirely, by the fact that the difference between the birth 
dates of Hormazdyar arrived at from the Kolophons of Ardeshir 
Mobed and Peshotan Ram does not exceed (1176-1142) 34 years. 
Again, there arc eight generations between Hormazdyar and 
Peshotan and twelve between Hormazdyar and Ardeshir. Now 
if, Peshotan was born, as we have sux)posed, about 1380 A. C. 
and Ardeshir about 1535, the difference between their birth 
dates is of 155 years. At the same time, the difference in the 
number of generations is only four (12 — 8). This is certainly too 
small, and it does seem that there is a lacuna (as would appear 
from Ardeshir ’s own Kolophon of 925 A.C. ), but this lacuna can 
comprise, not three names, but only one, or at the most, two. 

Two other remarks may be relevantly made. It appears from 
another Kolophon from Broach, that Padam Jamshed’s father 
was Vika Bahrain, and one is tempted to identify him with 
Ardeshir Mobed’s great-grand-father (Vika), and say that the 
name of the father of the latter was Bahram, and that this is 
the name which is left out in the postscript of 925 a.y. But 
there are several considerations against this assumption. 
Vika Bahrain’s name occurs in the Revayct of Kaus Kamdin 
(Studies in Parsi History, pp. 314-5), of which the date is some- 
where between 1553 and 1584 a.c., and it is hardly likely that 
he could have been the grand-father of one individual who wrote 
in 1642 A.c. (Padam) and the great grand-father of another 
who was not improbably born about 1536 a.c. as his earliest Ms. 
was written in 1556 (925 a.y. . In other v/ords, the probabilities 

13 
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are against Vika the grand-father of Padam Jamshed having 
been the same individual as Vika the great grand-father of 
Ardeshir Mobed. Secondly, we know that a copy of Vagbhatta’s 
medical treatise the Ashtanga- Yoga-hriday a was “caused to be 
transcribed in the Sam vat year 1486 [1430 A.C.] at Bhrigu- 
Kshetra or Broach by Ardhhasera (Ardeshir) who was a learned 
Adhyaru or priest of the Parsika race for his son to study.” 
(Bhandarkar, Report on the Search for Sanscrit Manuscripts, 
during 1882-83, pp. 35-36 and 221), It is possible that this 
Ardhhasera was Ardeshir Ram Kamdin, the ancestor of Ardeshir 
Mobed and brother of Peshotan. If he had a son old enough to 
understand Vagbhatta’s work in 1430 a.c., he himself must have 
been about fifty years old at the time, and born about 1380 a.c. 
Now if Ardeshir Mobed was born about 1536 a.c., four genera- 
tions stand between ancestor and descendant and the number 
of years intervening between them is 156. This again seems 
to show that there is a lacuna or gap, but the real difficulty is 
that the name of the father of this Ardhhasera is not given, and 
there are no positive grounds for identifying him with Ardeshir 
Ram. 

Let us now examine the Postscript of the Bdj-Dhamd Ms. 
written by Padam Jamshed Vika Bahram in 1011 a.y., 1642 
A.c. The name of Vika Bahram occurs in the Revayet of Kaus 
Kamdin, of which the date cannot be precisely determined, but 
that of Mahiar Narsang — the grand-father of Vika is found in 
Jasa’s Revayet of 885 a.y., 1516 a.c. (Studies in Parsi History, 
290), and also in the letter associated with the name of Aspandyar 
Sohrab which must have been written a few years later. (Ibid. 
291-2.). Now, if Mahiar Narsang was 40 or 50 years old at the 
time, he must have been born in 1476 or 1466 a.c. The number of 
generations shown between Padam and Mahiar is four. Now 

1476-f 120=1596 

1466-f 120=1586 

1476-f 112=1588 

1466+112=1578. 

In other words, Padam Jamshed must have been 
1642—1596=46, or 
1642—1586=56, or 
1642—1588=54, or 
1642—1578=64, 
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years old at the time of writing, according as the mean length 
of a generation is reckoned at 30 or 28 years. It is open to the 
reader to accept any one of the four figures. It will suffice for 
our purpose to take the lowest, viz., 46. 

Now we see that there are 15 generations in this pedigree 
between Hormazdyar and Padam. So the former must have 
been born in 

1596— SOX 15=1596— 450=1146 a.c. or 
1596— 28 X 15=1596— 420—1176 a.c. 

These results are practically identical with those arrived at 
from the Kolophon of Peshotan Ram and this is not a little 
reassuring. 1 They also seem to indicate that if there is any 
gap or omission in the pedigree given by Ardeshir Mo bed, it is 
due to the loss of not three, but probably of only one name. 
For the difference in the number of generations between Hormaz- 
dyar and Ardeshir, (12), and Hormazdyar and Padam, (15), is 
3 and the difference between their approximate birth-dates 
(1596 and 1536) is only 60 years or two generations. 

There is a point in connection with this Kolophon which is 
not without interest. The Mihrji Rana Library at Navsari 
possesses a MS. written by Ustad Hoshang Ustad Nakhwa in 
A.Y. 764 or 864. It is not easy to say anything positive as to the 
correctness of either reading, but it will be seen that Hoshang 
was six generations remote from Padam Jamshed. Now, if 
Padam was born about 1596 a.c., Hoshang’s own birth — date 
must be 1596— (30 x 6) = 14l6, or 1596— (28 X 6) =1428, or 1596 
— (25 x 6)=14!46, according as 30, 28 or 25 years are reckoned 
equivalent to a generation. If we take another gauge, we observe 
that Ardeshir Mobad Jiva was sixth in descent from Kamdin 
Shahriar and Hoshang Nakhwa was third. In other words, 
there is a difference of three generations between them. Now 
Ardeshir was born about 1505 A.c., Hoshang must have there- 
fore come into this world about 1505 — 90=1415 A.c. or 1505 
— 84=1421 A.c. or 1505 — 75=1430 a.c. The close similarity 
of these results would appear to indicate that the true reading 


1 This Kolophon shows that the scribe did not belong to the direct 
line of Ram Kamdin. Ho was descended not from Peshotan Ram 
Kamdin, but from Peshotan’s uncle Zartosht Kamdin. Its value lies 
in the fact that the names given by Padam in 1642 A.C. as those of the 
ancestors of Zartosht are identical with those given by Peshotan in 1397 
A. C. for Ram Kamdin, Zartosht’s brother. 
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of the date is 864 A.Y. and that this Ruzndma was written by 
Ustad Hoshang when he was himself about sixty years old. 
It is perhaps worth while to note that another copy of the 
same astrological treatise exists in this Library, which was 
transcribed (probably from Hoshang Nakhwa’s MS.) by Arde- 
shir Mobad Jiva Bhikha in Broach in 960 A. Y. (DhSbhar’s 
Catalogue, Nos. T. 47 and T. 36, pp. 124 and 126), 

It may be also pointed out that the names which appear as 
Shatroyar, Neryosang and Shahmard in Peshotan Barn’s 
Kolophon are here given as Sahiar, Nahat and Shot and that in 
Ardeshir Mobed’s postscript to the written in 956 a.y. 

(1587 A.c.) they have been read as Adar, Neryosang, and Sut, 
by Mr. Katrak. 

The pedigree of Mihrnush Faredun is not taken from a Kolo- 
phon but from a contempoi’ary writing of a somewhat different 
sort, the Fihrist or Register of Navars kept in the Vadi Dare- 
mihr of Navsari. It is common knowledge that Athorndn boys 
are made Navars when about thirteen or fourteen years old 
i. e. before they have reached the age of puberty. If Mihrnush 
Faredun became a Navar in V.S. 1734 (1678 a.c.), he must have 
been born about 1664 a.c. Here, the number of generations 
upto Hormazdyar is given as only 14, but it is obvious 
that two names, viz., Kamdin and Shahriar, have been inadver- 
tently omitted after Zartosht. If this necessary correction is 
made, there are 16 generations in all. In that case, Hormaz- 
dyar ’s birth- date would be 

1664— SOX 16 or 1666— 480= 1184 a.c. 

1664— 28 X 16 or 1666— 448-= 12 16 a.c. 

But it must be noted that 15 generations are enumerated in 
Padam Jamshed’s Kolophon, and sixteen can be made up from 
this entry only after adding the two names left out, although 
Padam was born about 1596 a.c. and Mihirnush about 1666 a.c. 
or seventy years later. This would seem to indicate that there 
is another lacuna somewhere and the resulting birthdate of 
Hormazdyar does not appear to be entirely trustworthy. 

Lastly, there are seven generations between Mihrnush and 
Hoshang Nakhwa, and there are six only between Padam and 
Hoshang — although there is a difference of 70 years between 
the date of Padam’s birth and the Navar ’s. This also indicates 
that there is something wrong. This again shows that the 
genealogical entries in the Navsari Fihrist are not always 
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accurate and merely represent the knowledge of the day as to the 
person s ancestry. In other words, it is clear that the names 
of some of their remote ancestors had been forgotten by or 
were unknown to the Mobeds of Broach in the seventeenth 
centur}^. 

But leaving this point aside, and seeking to ascertain what 
light this pedigree can throw on the difficult question of the 
date of Hoshang Nakhwa’s Manuscript, we find that Hoshang 
must have been born about 

1666— SOX 7—1666—210== 1456 a.c. or 
1666— 28 X 7= 1666—196=1470 a.c. 

In other words, the reading 864 a.y. (1495 A.C.) would 
appear, if this genealogy is to be trusted, more probable than 
the alternative, 764 a.y. (1395 A.C.) 

In the schedule of the ancestors of Jamshed Sohrab, we can 
count only 13 generations between Hormazdyar and the Navar 
who must have been born about V. S. 1759-14, i.e., V. S. 1745 
or 1689 a.c. This is because throe degrees of ascent after 
Ardeshir — (Ram, Kaindin and Shahriar) — have been ignorantly 
or carelessly left out.^ Even after adding these three names, 
we get as Hormazdyar's birth-date, 

1689— 30X 16=- 1689— 480=1209 a.c., or 

1689—28 X 16= 1689—448=1241 a.c. 

which is evidently much later than the results obtained from 
the oldest Kolophons and consequently open to doubt and 
suspicion. 

Attention may also be invited to the fact that in these two 
genealogies, the names Neryosang and Samand (or Shahmard) 
assume the forms. Tar [Nar] or Ndhar and Suth or Suhan. 

The Kolophon of the Pahlavi Revayet written by Bahrjm 
Ardeshir exhibits only 15 generations between the scribe 


1 According to the Fihrist of Navars, Peshotan the grandfather of 
the scribe Jamshed Solirab, was consecrated Navar in V. S. 1 699, a.c. 1643 
(p. 5) ; and Mr. Katrak h6is registered a Vendiddd-i-Sadeh transcribed 
by his brother, who gives his name as I>arab, Sohrab, Peshotan, Bahman, 
Kaus, Adar, Jiva, Wika, Ardeshir, Ramyar, descendant of Mobed 
Horrnazdyar Ramyar on Roz Sarosh, Mah Ardibehesht V. S. 1759, a.y. 
1070 (Report, January 1921, p. 35). 
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and Hormazdyar, although the year of writing is 1119 
A.Y., 1750 A.c. One error or omission is easily spotted — that 
of the name of Bahram after Sahiar. Even with this addition, 
the pedigree does not appear to be such as to command assent 
or confidence. For even supposing that the scribe Bahram 
was at the time of writing, so far advanced in years as to 
have reached the age of 50, 

1750— 50-= 1700 and 

1700—30 X 16= 1700—480= 1220 a.o. 

1700—28 X 16=1700—448=1252 a.o. 

It will be observed that this Bahram was a descendant 
of Ardeshir Mobed Jiva, and that there are only four generations 
between the two, although Ardeshir was born about 905 a.y. 
(1536 A.O.) and Bahram could not have seen the light of day 
long before 1069 A.Y., 1700 a.c. In other words, there are only 
4 generations to cover 164 years, which gives ground for 
suspicion. 

But notwithstanding these defects, the postcript is not without 
utility or value. It is worth while to note that here the name 
of Kamdin is written Kdhndn, that Shahriar is transformed 
into Adar, as it had already been in Ardeshir Mobed’s postscript 
to the Visparad, and that in stead of Neryosang and Shahmard 
we have the vernacular and more homely Nehdr and Samand. 

Of the Kolophons appended to manuscripts from Navsari, 
the oldest containing a pedigree is the Postscript on the last 
folio of the Pazand Jamaspi written in a. y. 873, Vikram Samvat 
1560 (1504 A.C.). 

The name of the scribe, Rana Jaisang, is found in the 
Revayets of 896 and 904 a.y. and he is known to have written 
a Bahman-ndma in 915 a.y., 955 a.h. (1546 a.c.). We also 
possess a partition-deed of his goods and chattels, dated Roz 
Avan, Mah Avan, V. S. 1612 or 1556 a.o. (Studies in Parsi 
History, 296-298, 305 Note and 208-213). All this points to 
his having been not more than twenty in 1504 a.c., that is, 
to his having been bom about 1484 a.o. Now the number of 
generations lying between him and Hormazdyar is nine, and 
the resultant birth- date of that worthy is, therefore, 

1484—30 X 9= 1484r-270= 1214 a.o. 

1484— 28x 9= 1484—252= 1232 a.o. 
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According to Peshotan Ram's Kolophon, the number of 
generations standing between himself and Hormazdyar was 8. 
Peshotan was born about 1382 or 1377 a.c., Rana Jaisang about 
1484 A.C., about one hundred years later, and yet only 9 
generations altogether can be reckoned in this Kolophon. 

Asdin Kaka’s earliest manuscript is a Khordeh-Avesta written 
in 921 A.Y., 1552 a.o. (Dhabhar, Navsari Mihrji Rana Library 
Catalogue, No. T. 12, p. 112), his latest a Yasht eodex dated 
960 A.Y. (1591 A.c.) Geldner, Prolegomena, p. V. ) and he 
is said to have died at a great age in 1648 V.S., 1592 a.c. (Bha- 
garsdth VanshdvaJiy p. 240)L If we suppose that he had 
reached the proverbial three score years and ten in 1592, he 
must have been born in 1522 a.c. Here also, we can count 
only 9 generations and we get 

1522— SOX 9-1522—270= 1252 a.o. 

1522— 28 X 9=1522—252=1270 a.o. 
for Hormazdyar ’s birth-date.^ 

It must be noted that the Kolophon of Rana Jaisang shows 
9 generations, and we find here exactly the same number, 
although Rana was born about 1484, and Asdin about 1522 A.O. 
i. e. thirty-eight years later. This lends colour to the supposi- 
tion that some names have been lost. 

We possess a manuscript in which the scribe has " copied 
in’ an old Postcript of Bahram Lakhmidhar’s dated 1507 V. 8. 
(1450 A.C.). There are 4 generations between Bahram and 
Asdin who was born about 1522 a.c. Bahram must have therefore 
been born about 

1522— SOX 4= 1522— 120=1402 a.c. 

1522— 28X 4= 1522—112= 1410 a.c. 

In other words, he must have been 48 or 40 years old when 
he wrote the Pazand Arddvirdf referred to. (Hoshangji and 
Haug, Op, cit., Introd. xii). This shows that the genealogy is 


1 In the Parai Prakdsh (p. 13), the year of his death is given as 1638 
A.c. but this is almost demonstrably erroneous, for it would make him 
101 years old, even if he is supposed to have been only 15 at the time of 
writing the Khordeh Avesta Ms. in 921 a.y., 1552 a.c. 

® If Asdin is supposed to have been only twenty years old when he 
wrote the Khordeh Avesid Ms., the dates would be 1242 and 1260 A.O. 
but this would not make any real difference. 
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correct upto Bahrain, but no further ; there appear to be 
reasons for believing that two or three names between Lakh- 
midhar and Hormazdyar had dropped out of the popular 
memory so early as the first quarter of the 16th century. 

The total number of generations between Jamshed Kaiqubad 
and Hormazdyar Ramyar, is fourteen, but as he has left out the 
name of Kamdin after Zartosht, we should really reckon 15. 
Now we know that Jamshed became a Navar in V. S. 1711 (1655 

A. C., (Navsari Fihrisl, p. 11). Again , Jamshed wrote dKhordeh 
Avesta Ms. on Roz. Din, Mah Aspandarmad, 1078 a. y., 1709 a.c., 
in w^hich he says that he was 72 years old at the time.^ (Ervad 
Manekji R. Unwala’s Mss. described in Ervad Naushirvan 

B. Desai’s MS. Report on Kolophons, pp. 731-2). If then 
Jamshed was born about 1006 a.y. or 1637 A.C., and if he was in 
the 15th degree of descent from Hormazdyar, the latter’s 
birth must have taken place about 

1637~30x 15- 1637—450-1187 a.c. 

1637—28 X 15-1637—420-1217 a.c. 

It is possible to test the accuracy of this pedigree to a certain 
extent with the aid of the Revayets. Bahrain Pahlan’s name 
is mentioned in the missives of 1527 and 1535 a.c. and in the 
Kolophon of a manuscript purporting to have been written 
in V. S. 1577, 1520 a.c. (Studies in Parsi History, 304-5 ; West, 
Pahlavi Texts, III., S. B. E. XXIV, p. xxi). 

The names of his father and grandfather, Pahlan and Annan 
also arrest attention in the Letters of 1516 and 1478 a.c. (Studies, 
290,280) and Rana Kamdin is, as I have shown elsewhere, 
(/6f<i-268-70), no other than the writer of the old Pazand — 


1 In a long Persian Kolophon in verse ho says 

j •• (J 

The fact is not without interest as it goes far to prove that the age of 
sixty is not the extreme limit of a copyist's activities as Drs. Goldner 
and West have supposed. Jamshed Kaiqubad was alive m 1080 a.y., 
1711 A.C., and composed in that year the Qissa-i-Eustam ManaJc of which 
there is a copy in the Mulla Firuz Library, (Dhabhar’s Catalogue, 1923, 
pp. 39-40.) His pedigree is given with some variation in the Bhagarsdth 
Vanshdvali (pp. 4 and 8). Instead of Jamshed, Kaiqubad, Jamshed, 
Kamdin, Hormazdyar, Khiirshed, Bahram, wo have Jamshed, Kaiqubad, 
Jamshed, Faredun, Kamdin, Khiirshed, Bahram. It will be seen that 
the number of generations is the^ame. Only two names are different, 
which are probably those of Palaks. 
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Sanslcrit- Gujarati Ardd Virdf which has the date 784 a.y. 
(1415 A.c.) appended to the Ashirvdd (Hoshangji and Hang, Oj), 
cit., xi). Now there arc ten generations between Jamshcd and 
Rana Kamdin, so we get 

1637— 30 X 10-= 1637— 300=1337 a. c. or 

1637— 28 X 10=1637—280=1357 a.c. 

as Rana Kamdin ’s probable birth date. To put it diflFerently, 
he would appear to have been about 58 years old at the time 
of writing (1415-1357), which is in fair conformity with the 
course of nature. Similarly, there are six generations between 
the scribe and Bahram Pahlan who was alive about 1520 A.c. 
and must have been bom about 1480, if not earlier. Th(? total 
of intervening years 157 (1637-1480) would give 26. 16 years 
as the mean length of a generation which is in accordance with 
reason and experience. 

The Kolophon of the Khordeh Avista Manuscript indited by 
Naushirvan Jamslied in V. 8. 1760, 1073 a.y., sIioavs eighteen 
generations bc^tween the co2)yist and Flormazdyar. As Naushir- 
van became a Navar in V. S. 1726, (FihriM, p. 24), he may be 
fairly supposed to have been born about 1712 V.k 1656 a.o. 
Thus we get 

1656— 30x 18=1656—540=1116 a.c. or 
1656— 28 X 18=1656—504=1152 a.c. 
as the ai)proximate year of Hormazdyar’s birth. 

Similarly, there are ten generations between tlic scribe and 
Pahlan Annan who is one of the persons addressed in Jasa’s 
Revayet, 1516 a.c. (Studies, p. 290). Thus, 

1656— SOX 10=1656— 300=1356 a.c., or 

1656— 28 X 10=1656—280=1376 a.c. 
must be Pahlan ’s birthdate. 

As there are no less than 13 degrees of descent between BSna 
Kamdin and the scribe, the former must have been born, if this 
pedigree is correct, about 

1656—30x 13=1656—390=1266 a.c. 

1656— 2Sx 13=1656— 364=1292 a.c. 

U 
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Both these results are obviously unacceptable and we are 
inclined to suspect that some names have been interpolated in 
the lower part of the pedigree or that they stand for the names 
of who were not the fathers but the brothers or cousins of 

the persons mentioned. This suspicion is confirmed by the fact 
that Jamshed Kaiqubad who was a member of the same family 
and was born about 1637 A. C. reckons only seven generations 
between himsalf and Pahlan Annan, while Naushirvan who was 
his junjor by only nineteen years swells out the list to ten. 
But if the pedigree is not reliable, it follows that the birthdate 
of Hormazdyar, — 1116 A. C. or 1152 A. C. — is also of 
little or no use for our purposes . 

The next kolophon, that of Dfirab Vikji, is obviously imperfect. 
Two names have been left out between Kamdin and Zartosht. 
Adding these two degrees of descent, there are 13 generations 
between Hormazdyar and the scribe who is recorded to have 
been consecrated as a Navar in V.kS. 1723. If he was about 14 
years old at the time, he must have been born in V.S. 1709 or 
1652 A.c. (Fihrist, p. 20). In that case, we get 

1652—30x13=1652—390=1262 a.c. 

1652— 28 X 13=1652—364=1288 A.c. 

But there are some reasons for believing that the pedigree is 
defective. There are only five generations between the scribe 
and Pahlan Annan who must have been an old man in 1516 A.C 
(Jasa’s Revayet, Studies, p. 290). If we deduct 150 or 140 
from 1652, we get as Pahlan’s birth-date 1502 or 1512, 
which must be pronounced too late. But it would appear 
from the Bhagarsdth Vanshdvali (p. 20), that Vikji was 
not the real son but only the Pdlah of Ranji or Rana.^ 


I According to the Bliarjarsath VanshdvaV (p. 20), Ranji, i.e., Rana 
Padam Narsang Pahlan Annan, had no son of the name of Peshotan, and 
adopted a Pdlak named Vikji who was tho father of Darab Vikji, the 
copyist of the Khordeh-Avesta^ dated 1051 a.y. 

In the Kolophon itself, tho scrilxi> says explicitly that Ranji also 
was the ^ Pdlak ^ of Padam. According to tho Fihrist of Navars, Ranji 
was the Pdlak of Bhayya, which may have been a niclmame or alias of 
Padam (p. 20). 

I have said that Pahlan Annan must have been an old man in 1516 
A.C., because tho names of the individuals mentioned in the addresses of 
the Rovayets are generally written in the same order in which their signa- 
tures were affixed to the original ‘Letters of Inquiry or Questionnires from 
India, i. e. in the order of seniority. Most of them, in fact, were the 
eldors of the Community. 
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Again, a comparison with the pedigree of Naushirvan Jamshed 
who also was a descendant of Padain Narsang Pahlan Annan 
shows that there is something wrong here, if not also there. 

Naiishirvan’s consecration as Navar took place in 1726 V.S., 
Darab’s in 1723 V.S. They were both of nearly the same age, 
and yet Naushirvan gives eight generations between himself 
and Padam Narsang Pahlan Annin and Darab has only three 
Padam Narsang ’s name occurs in the Revayet of Kaus Kamdin 
(Studies, p, 314) of which the date is supposed to be 922 a.c., 
1553 A.c. If then Padam was born about 1520 A.c., there would 
be a difference of at least 132 years between the two birth-dates 
and only three generations to cover them. The explanation of 
the discrepancy is perhaps to be again found in the fact indicated 
in the BJiarjarsdth Vanshdvali ;(p. 20) as well as the Fihrisiip. 20), 
that either Vikji or Raiiji on both Vikji and Ranji were not the 
real sons of their prodocassors but only Ffilaks. 

Between Naoroz Shahpur, the copyist of a Zend-Pahlavi 
Vendiddd dated 1142 A.Y. (1773 a.c.) and Homazdyar, Ramyar, 
1 6, or in reality ()nly, 15 (as the name of Maghupat between 
Zartosht and Hormazdyar is an unauthorized interpolation) 
generations arc enumerated in the Kolophon. If Naoroz was 
even 40 or 50 at the time of writing , he must have been born 
about 1733 or 1723 a.c. Then, if we take the earlier of the 
two dates, 

1723-30x15=1723—450=1273 a.c. or 

1723— 28X 15=1723—420=1303 a.c. 
would be Hormazdyar’s approximate birth-date. 

It may be notcKl that there are 10 generations between the 
scribe and Bahrain Lakhmidhar who is known to have written 
an Ardrivirdf-ndma in V.S. 1507, A.c. 1450. If we subtract 300 
(30 X 10) or 280 (28 X 10) from 1723, we get as Bahram Lakhmi- 
dhar's birtli-date 1423 or 1443, the first of which is within 
the bounds of reason and probability, but the fact that the 
generations given here by a person who was born about 1723 
a.c. are equal in number (15) to those recounted by another 
(Jamshed Kaiqubad) who must have been born about eighty-six 
years before him (1637 a.c.) inclines one to suspect that the 
pedigree is imperfect. The ultimate result — the date of Hormaz- 
dyars’s birth 1273 or 1303 — is therefore, questionable and this 
genealogy illustrates, like several others, the uncertain and 
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hazardous character of the inferences deduced from all such 
enumerations of and computations by generations.^ 

There are, in connection with these Kolophons from Navsari, 
two other points which it is desirable to allude to. These points 
relate to the traditional dates of the first settlement of Mobed 
Kaindin Zartosht and Horn Hahmanyar in that centre of Parsi 
population. These events are said to have taken place in 511 a. v. 
(1 142 A. c.) and V.S. 1271 (1215 a. c.) respectively. The authority 
generally cited for the first of these chronological statements is a 
paragraph in a partition-deed of the property of some descendants 
of Dastur Mihi’ji Rana, and the entire predication is traceable 
only to the sophisticated source mentioned in the following 
excerpt from the Parsi Prakdsh (p. 2 note) : 

clHHl 

MlctHl ctictiSqirfl C-a^ <i?l 

S{St 

aHl<l 

^ siR'fl, ^ ov^Uri 'tl'H cl 

C'l'Hig <ki. 

left ‘ 

It will be observed that the date of this partition-deed is not 
given by Mr. Bahmanji, but it is clear that it must l)e later than 
1591 A.c. the year of Mihrji Rana’s death. {Parsi Prakdsh, 
p. 9.) It is even more germane to the matter to note four other 
points in regard to its real purport or signification. (1) In the 
first place, all that is said in the partition-deed itself is that 
the Pfflr.sM[aHl'HH]fii’st took up their residence in Navsari in 511 
A.Y.; (2) There is in this paragraph no reference to or mention 


^ 1 The names of the descendants of this scribe’s ancestor, Aspandiar 
IvakUj are very differently given in the Phagarsdth Vaiwhdvalif pp. 85-86 
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of Mobed Kdyndin Zartosht having done so; (3) That reference 
is to be found not in the partition- deed, but some.where else 
in some other writing which is preserved in this collection of 
copies of old papers', and (4) what is really said there is not that 
Mobed Kamdin Zartosht settled in Navsari in 511 a.y., bub 

that Kamdin Zartosht was the priest lo come to 

Navsari , though the words 

may also mean that Mobed (the son of) Kamdin Zartosht 
was the first person to arrive in Navsarid In fact, it would 
appear that the traditional date for Kamdin is not categorically 
given in this or any other authentic document at all, but is the 
not very logical product of the combination of two different 
statements occurring separately in two different writings of 
unquestionably modern date. It is said in one of these 
writings that the Zoroastrians first settled in Navsari in 511 
A.Y, It is stated in the other that the Priest Kamdin 
Zartosht (or Mobed, his son) was the first to arrive in Navsari : 
or that the first priest (not layman) to arrive in Navsari was 
Kamdin Zartosht ; therefore, it has hevn inferred or rather 
assumed that Kamdin Zartosht settled in Navsari in 
511 A. Y. 

The second statement which relates to the date of the 
migration of Horn Bahmanyar and his son Faredun from 
Sanjan to Navsari (1215 a.c.) rests entirely on the following 
casual entry in the same clironicle. 

«:?i aiiii 

(Parsi Prakdsh, p. 3 Note) 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that here again, 
the attendant circumstances are not at all such as to inspire 
confidence. No details are given as to the date of the ‘ old- 
copy ’ of the Fihrist, the name of its possessor, or its provenance, 


1 It is not intended to say that this was the actual meaning of the 
writer, but the words will bear that interpretation. It is unfortunate 
that there should be any ambiguity in connection with the phrase, but 
it is the inevitable result of Mobed, signifying * priest ’ in general, i.e., 
being a common title or epithet and also the personal name of the son of 
Kamdin Zartosht. 
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or the context in which the statement occurs in that 
compilation. 

But setting these defects aside, let us see if the dates them- 
selves are in conformity with or receive any support from the 
Kolophons and the farm iy Pedigrees to whieh the Bhagarias 
and Sanjanas attach so much credence. 

It would be foreign to the present purpose to pursue the 
inquiry in detail and state categorically the result yielded by 
every one of the postscriy>ts in ref(Tence to this matter. It will 
suffice to take two or three test -eases and the reader can 
follow up the argument and work out the other figures for 
himself from the dates given in th('se lists. 

In the two oldest Navsayi Kolophons, eight generations are 
enumerated between Kamdin Zartosht and Rana Jaisang as 
well as Asdin Kaka, who were born about 1484 and 1522 A.c. 
respectively. Thus, Kamdin Zartosht must have come into 
the world about 

1484— 30X 8=1484—240=1244 A.c. or 
1484—28 X 8= 1484—224= 1260 a.c. or 
Ii)22—30X 8^:^1522—240= 1282 a.c. or 
1522—28 X 8= 1522—224= 1298 a .c. 

Similarly, Kamdin Zartosht is six generations before Pah Ian 
Annan, who is onc^ of the elders address(‘d in the Revayet of 
1516 A. c. Now if Pahlan was only fifty years old at the time, 
(there is probable, reference to his father in Nariman Hoshang’s 
letter of 1478 a. c.). Kamdin Zartosht ’s birth -date must 
have been circa 

1466— SOX 6=1466— 180=1286 a.c. or 
1466—28 X 6= 1466— 168= 1298 a. c. 

Very similar results will be reached by any reader who takes 
the cases of Wachha Pahlan, Asa Dhayyan or Mahiar Asa. 
In other words, if these 2ycdigrees are correct, Zartosht Kamdin, 
or his son, Mobod, must have lived, not about 1142 a.c., 
but about one hundred and fifty years later. 

Let us adopt, if only for variety of illustration, another 
gauge. We know that Rana Kamdin lived about 1415 A. C. 
Now if Kamdin Zartosht settled in Navsari in 1142 A. C., the 
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interval between the two is of about 273 years. But the number 
of generations shown between them is only three, which ia 
altogether contrary to experience and the course of nature. 
Briefly, there is between this supposed date of Kamdin Zartosht 
and the dates deducible from the Kolophons and the Genealogies 
a difference of about 150 years, and if these latter are reliable, 
the traditional date must be pronounced to be a flagrant violation 
of chronological truth. 

Similarly, wo can count in the Postscripts and Genealogies, only 
five generations between Horn Bahmanyar and N^oj Rustam, 
Nagoj Bahman Bahrain Rustam, and Nagoj Asdin, who are all 
named in the Revayets of Jasa and Aspandiar Sohrab about 
1516 — 1520 A.C. (Studies 290 — 1). If Horn is supposed to have 
come to Navsari in 1215 A. C., the number of years intervening 
between ancestor and descendants would be about 300, and 
that of generations only five, a calculation which would give 
the incredibly high average of 60 years for the mean length of & 
generation. 

If we leave the direct descendants of Horn Bahmanyar and 
see how the matter stands in relation to those of his brother 
Hormazyar, we find that the oldest Sanj ana postscript reckons 
seven generations between the latter and Hamjiiir Padam who 
has witnessed a Saledeed dated 1558 A. C. (Studies, 242-246). 
Now seven generations are equivalent to a period of about 210 
or 196 years, and this leads to the conclusion that Hormazdyar 
Bahmanyar and by implication his brother Horn, must have 
flourished not in 1215 A. C., but about 1348 (1558 — 210) or 
1362 (1558—196) A. C. ^ 

In a word, both these traditional dates are irreconcilable 
with the Kolophons as well as the Family pedigrees, and must 
be pronounced erroneous if the Postscripts and Genealogies 
are considered worthy of credit. 

Let us now see what light is thrown on the problem of the 
date of Neryosang by the Kolojihons of the Manuscripts copied 
by the Sanj anas. The oldest postscript of the Series — that of 
Hormazyar Qawamuddin Kuka Hamjiar Padam — does not 
carry the pedigree beyond Khujasta Khushmasta. It is 
dated Roz Hormazd, Mah Dai, 954 A. Y. The next in 


1 It is perhaps necessary to say that these conclusions would not be 
materially affected even if the average length of a generation is extended 
to 33 years. 
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point of age is found in a Persian Jamaspi written in 956 A. Y. 
1587 A. C. by Aspandiar Padam Rustam who observes the same 
reticence in reference to Neryosang. A postscript dated 970 A. Y. 
stoxjs at the name of Khurshed Kamdin, and the Kolophons of 
the numerous Manuscripts copied by Darab Hormazdyar and his 
father and his uncle Dastur Barzor Kamdin always trace 
their genealogy only upto Padam and then add the words, 

j| ‘ descended from Neryosang DhavaL’ 

The question is, were these writers, these presumably well- 
informed representatives of the Sanjana Athornans of the 16th 
and 17th centuries ignorant of the relationship which Khush- 
masta boro to Neryosang, or did they entertain doubts as 
to the correctness of the traditional or popular genealogies ? 
One of the strangest things about the Qissa-i-Sanjdn is that the 
writer who may, with justice, be described as the official jDanegy- 
rist of his sept, never mentions the name of Neryosang. He 
mentions Khujasta and Khushmasta, but he never asserts that 
Neryosang was their father and grandfather. Nay, he declares 
explicitly his ignorance of the names or history of the 
X)redecessors and ancestors of those worthies. ^ 

He writes. 

J J jJ 

^ ^ ^ (^***^^ ^ \j ^ 

My Autograph MS. of Darab Hormazdyar’s Revayet, folio 
658 b. 

In this manner were spent two hundred years in joy, pros- 
perity and quietl. In these times, several Dastur ’s houses were 
left in Sanjfe town. One of God’s Judgments then came 
down upon them, but I do not know what became of all those 


1 Another point worth noting is that though Bahman Kaiqubad 
devotes more than fifty lines to a description of the foundation of the 
Atash Bahram, he does not say a word in support of the popular belief 
which ascribes its consecration to Neryosang. 
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Dasturs, [or where all of them went.] There dwelt one virtuous 
Dastur, young, well-intentioned and fluent of speech. The 
name of that Dastur was Khushmast and his aspirations [or 
steps] were always towards virtue. A son (he had] who bore 
the name of Khujasta and whoso [sole] delight was the perform- 
ance of the ceremonies of the Bdj and the Barsam.'' * * * 

When several years passed over, the heavens became untownid, 
the world suddenly became untoward unto them and Time 
(Destiny) resolved to take their lives.” [Then follows an 
account of the invasion of Sanjan by Sultan Mahmud]. 

It is also worthy of note that in an old Nd7nagralian of the 
Sanjanas which is reproduced in the Bhagarsdth Vanshdvali 
(p. 238), the pedigree does not go beyond Khushmasta Khujasta. 
Only, the usual order of their relationship is reversed. Khu- 
jasta is made the father and Khushmasta the son, but the 
name of JSTeryosang is not at all mentioned. 

All this is somewhat disconcerting and seems to indicate that 
even so late as the 17th century, there was among the 
elders of the San j ana Community a difference of opinion or grave 
suspicion in regard to the integrity or unbroken character of 
their pedigree and that some of the most intelligent and 
capable men among them had conscientious scruples as to carry- 
ing it beyond Khushmasta or entertained serious doubts as to 
the nature of the relationship between him and Neryosang. 

Putting thes‘^ doubts and scruples aside, and adverting to the 
problem itself, we find that there are 13 generations between 
Hormazyar Qawamu-d-din and Khushmasta. If Nerijosang was 
Ihe latter's father- is now generally assumed or believeA -ihore 
would be 14. If the scribe was 20 or 30 or 40 years old at the 
time of writing, ho must have been born in 934, 924, or 914 A. Y. 
1565, or 1555 or 1545 A, C. 

If the middle one of these birth-dates is accepted in pre- 
ference to the others, Neryosang himself must have come into 
the world in 

1555— 30x14=1555— 420=- 1135 A. C. or 
1555— 28x14=- 1555— 392=1163 A. C. 

The other two birth-dates would yield 1125 or 1153 and 1145 
or 1173 A. C. respectively. 

The postscript to the Jdmdspi copied by Aspandiar Padam 
(or Peshotan?) Rustam is dated only two years after that of 
Hormazyar Qawamu-d-din and the silence of the writer in 
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regard to Neryosang is certainly strange, even if it is not signifi- 
cant. But here there are only 12 generations between the 
scribe and Khushmasta and the total would be 13 if Neryosang 
was his fathei . The name of Padam Rustam Bahram, Aspan- 
diar’s father — occurs in documents dated V.S. 1633 (Studies, 
p. 218) and V.S. 1655 (Ibid, 230), i.e., in A. C. 1577, and 1599.' 
This would seem to indicate that his son Aspandiar could not 
have been more than forty years old in 1587 A. C. In that case, 

1587—40=1547 and 

1547— 30 X 13= 1547— 390= 1157 A. C. or 

1547— 28 X 13=1547— 364=1183 A. C. 

would represent the approximate birth-date of Neryosang. 
Now, we leani from an entry in an old Disdpothi printed in the 
Bhagarsdth Vanshdvali (p. 240) that Aspandiar Padam Rustam 
Bahram Asdin Khurshed Jaisa died on Roz Daipadar Mah 
Tir. V.S. 1647=1591 A. C. There is nothing improbable in 
his having been only forty-four at his death, but if he was 
younger, say 34, the year of Neryosang’s birth would be 1167 or 
1193 A.C.2 

The two postscripts which follow tell us nothing about the date 
of Neryosang. All that they can do is to enable us to fix 
approximately the time at which Khurshed Kamdin and Hamjiar 
Padam flourished, but the dates of these persons are known 
more accurately from other sources. The name of the former 
is found in the Revayet of 855 a. y. 1486 a.c. and also in another 
Lt'tter from Persia written in 880 a.'^ 1511 a.c. (Studies, 283 
and 285). Between Shapur Hoshang Asa for whom the Khordeh 
Avestd was written and Khurshed San j ana there are six gene- 
rations. If Shapur was 15 years old in 1601 a.c., he must have 
been born about 1586 .^.c., and this would yield 1406 (1586-180) 
or 1418 (1586-168) as Khurshed Kamdin’s birth-date. Similarly, 
the name of Hamjiar Padam is found in the Revayet of Kaus 
Kamdin (Circa 1570 a.c.) and in documents of V. S. 1614. 1558 


1 Padam Rustam Bahram himseff died on Roz 5, Mah 7 Vikram 
Sam vat, 16(52 (a. c. 1606). Bhag. Vansh. p. 240. He must have been 
about seventy, if not seventy five, at tlw^ time. 

2 There is an apparent discrepancy here. According to the Bhaqarsdth 
Vanshdvali, (pp. 2 and 93) Rustam Baliram was the son of Khurshed 
Jaisa and not his grandson, as in this postscript. But in the old Disdpothi 
printed at p. 240 of the same work, the death of Aspandiar Padam Rustam 
Bahram Asdin Khurshed Jaisa is entered on Roz 8-4.Vikram Samvai 
UU7 
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A.c. (Studies, pp. 244-246) and 1543 A.c. (Pam Pmkdsh 
p. 8) and 1570 (Mody, Parsees at the Court of Akbar, 154-5). 

The oldest Kolophon in which Neryosang is explicitly 
mentioned as the father of Khushmasta is dated V. S. 1704, 
A.C., 1648,^ The number of generations given is 15 in all. 
As the scribe is stated to have been sixth in descent from Nagoj 
Rustam whose name occurs in the Revayet of Jasa in 885 a.y. 
1516 A.c., and in an agreement signed in V. S. 1590=1534 a.c., 
(Studies, 290 and 201 ), he could have hardly been more than 
20 at the date of writing. In that case, he must have been 
born about 1628, and if we deduct from 1628 a.c. 

30X15=450 or 

28x15=420, 

we obtain a.c., 1178 or 1208 as the birth date of Neryosang. 

The Kolophon which follows is incomplete. Kershasp 
Jamasp Bhaiji a member of another branch of the Sanjana 
family, traces his pedigree again up to Khushmasta only, and 
enumerates sixteen of his ancestors. As he does not mention 
Neryosang, and as there is also the disturbing factor of a 
‘ Palak ’ in the pedigree, it is needless to examine it in detail. 
But the Geneology given here is otherwise deserving of notice, 
as though Kershasp wrote so lately as 1727 a.c., he does not 
make a present of a son called Mobed to Neryosang, nor swell 
out the list of his forebears by thrusting in the names of 
Bahmanyar and Khurshed after Khujasta. The latter inter- 
polation is observed, for the first time, only in a Postscript of 
1154 A.y. (1785 a.c.) which we must now consider. 

Rustam Bahram, the copyist of two Manuscripts both dated 
1154 A.y., 1841 V. S. (1785 a.c.) makes out so many as eighteen 
generations between himself and Neryosang, but this is done by 
inserting between Bahmanyar and Khujista, two names which 
do not occur in any other Kolophon known to me. At the same 
time, he has ( if the pedigree given in the Bhagarsdth Vanshavali 
p. 3, is correct,) left out the name of Padam between Asdinand 
Mahiar.2 Now we know that this scribe — a direct ancestor of 


1 The pedigree of Rustam Hoshang which is given by himself is 
absolutely identical with the one found in the Bhagarsdth Vanshavali 
p. 113. 

2 The Bhagarsdth Vanshavali (pp. 149 and 150) gives this pedigree 
also with one variation 
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Dastur Darab Peshotaii San j ana of Bombay — was born in 1088 
A.Y., 1719 A.C., [Athorndn Ndmu p. 751). If then we eliminate 
the two adventitious or unauthorized names, and add that of 
Padam — we have 17 generations and as the scribe was born 
in 1719 A.C., we get 

1719— 30x17=1719— 510=1209 A.c. or 
1719— 28X 17=1719—476=1234 a.c. 
as the natal year of Neryosang. 

The last postcript on my list is a Khordeh Avestd MS. written 
less than a hundred years ago, (V. S. 1887, 1200 a.y., 1831 v.c.) 
for Edalji Kausji Bachaji Naushirvanji in which the pedigree ^ 
is, for the first time^ carried up to Shapur Shahriar and that 
person declared to be the father of Neryosang Dhaval. At the 
same time, this writer inserts between the names of Khushmasta 
and Neryosang, the name of Mobed, and gives us to understand 
that Khushmasta was not the son but the grandson of the 
translator of the AvestTi^. In this way, he makes the total 
number of generations soar up to 23. If we suppose Edalji 
to have been about 30 years old at the time, 1831—30= 1801 a.c. 
and if we subtract 690 (23 X 30) or 644 (23 X 28) from that 
number, we get 1111 or 1157 a.c., as the date of Neryosang. 
But if the apparently superfluous name of Mobed is not taken 
into account the results would be 1141 or 1185 a.c. 

Tabular Statement of Results. 

Approximate dates of Hormazdyar’s birth according as 33, 30, 
28 and 25 years are reckoned to a Generation. 

Kolophons from Broach. 

Peshotan Ram, 1397 A. C. 

1377 - 33X8=1113 A. C. 

1377- 30X8=1137 A. C. 

1377- 28x8=1153 A. C. 

1377 - 25X8=1177 A. C. 


1 A variation of this pedigree will be found in the Bhagarsdth Van- 
shdvali pp. 2, 127 and 131. According to it, Dadabhai and Minucheher 
were brothers, not father and son. Bachaji’a name is given as Bahram, 
and Naushirvanji is stated to have been a Palak, 

2 But this notwithstanding, he does not foist in the names Khurshed 
and Bahmanyar as Bahram Rustam does. At the same time, the latter 
lends no countenance to the interjection of Mobed, which is sufficient to 
prove that all the three names are modern | sophistications. 
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Ardeshir Mobed Jiva, 1587 A. C. 
1536-33x12=1140 
1536- SOX 12=1176 
1536 - 28 X 12= 1200 A. C. 

1536 - 25 X 12= 1236 A. C. 

Padam Jamshed, 1642 A. C. 
1596 - 33 X 15=1101 A. C. 

1596- SOX 15=1146 A. C. 

1596 - 28 X 15= 1176 A. C. 

1596 - 28 X 15= 1221 A. C. 

Mihrnuah Faredun, 1678 A. C. 
1664- 33 X 16=1136 A. C. 

1664 - 30 X 16= 1184 A. C. 

1664 - 28 X 16=1216 A. C. 

1664 - 25 X 16= 1264 A. C. 

Jamshed Sohrab, 1703 A. C. 
1689 - 33 X 16= 1161 A. C. 

1689 - SOX 16=1209 A. C. 

1689- 28 X 16=1241 A. C. 

1689 - 25X 16=1289 A. C. 

Bahram Ardeshir, 1750 A. C. 
1700 - 33x 16=1172 A. C. 

1700 - 30X 16= 1220 A. C. 

1700 - 28X16=1252 A. C. 

1700 - 25 X 16=1300 A. C. 

Navsari Kolophons. 

Bana Jaisang, 1504 A. 0. 
1484 - 33x9=1187 A. C. 
1484-30X9=1214 A. C. 

1484- 28 X 9=1232 A. C. 

1484 - 25 X 9=1259 A. C. 
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Asdin Kaka, 1567 A. C. 
1522-33X9=1225 A. C. 
1522-30x9=1252 A. C. 

1522 - 28 X 9=1270 A. C. 

1522 - 25 x 9=1297 A. C. 

Jamshed Kaiqubad, 1678 A. 0. 
1637— 33 X 15=1142 A. C. 

1637— 30 X 15=1187 A. C. 
1637—28x15=1217 A. C. 

1637— 25 X 15=1262 A. C. 

DarabVikji, 1683 A. C. 
1652— 33 X 13=1223 A. C. 

1652— 30 X 13=1262 A. 0. 

1652— 28 X 13=1288 A. C. 
1652—25x13=1327 A. C. 

Naushirvan Jamshed, 1704 A. C. 
1656— 33 X 18=1062 A. C. 

1656— SOX 18=1116 A. C. 

1656— 28 X 18=1152 A. C. 

1650—25—18= 1206 A. C. 

Naoroz Shapur, 1773 A. C. 
1723— 33 X 14=1261 A. C. 

1723— SOX 14=1303 A. C. 
1723—28x14=1331 A. C. 
1723-25x14=1373 A. C. 
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Approximate dates of Neryosang’s birth according as 33, 30, 
28 and 25 years are reckoned equivalent to a Generation. 

Sanjana Kolophons. 

Hormazdar Qawamuddin, 1585 A. C. 
1555— 33X14=1093 A. C. 
1555—30x14=1136 A. C. 

1555— 28X14= 1163 A. C. 

1555—25 X 14= 1206 A. C. 

Aspandiar Padam, 1587 A. C. 
1547—33x13=1118 A. C. 
1547—30x13=1157 A. C. 

1547— 28X13=1183 A. C. 
1547—25x13=1232 A. C. 

Rustam Hoshang, 1647 A. C. 
1628—33x15=1133 A. C. 

1628— SOX 15= 1178 A. C. 

1628— 28 X 15= 1208 A. C. 

1628— 25 X 15=1253 A. C. 

Rustam Bahram, 1786 A. C. 
1719—33x17=1158 A. C. 
1719—30X17=1209 A. C. 
1719—28X17=1243 A. C. 
1719—25x17=1294 A. C. 

Edalji Kausji, 1831 A. C. 
1801—33x22=1075 A. C. 

1801—30 x 22=1141 A. C. 

1801—28 x 22=1185 A. C. 
1801—25x22=1251 A. C. 
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Having examined the Kolophons of various dates, let us 
now scrutinize the family genealogies which are apparently 
based, for the most part, on old Ndmacjraha is and Disdpothis or 
registers of the death-anniversaries of deceased relatives. I have 
appended to this Essay three Genealogical trees, viz. those (1) of 
the descendants of Kamdin Zartosht (2) of Horn Bahmanyar and 
(3) of Hormazyar Bahmanyar. The two first have been extracted 
and condensed from the Bhagarsdth Vanshdvnli of Dastur 
Rustamji Jamaspji, the third from an invaluable Manuscript 
transcibed by his father, which contains a copy of the Sanjana 
Fihrist. My most grateful acknowledgments are due to Ervad 
Mahiar N. Kutar who has lent it to me. 

A glance at these family-trees is sufficient to show that 
they are generally correct, but only upto a certain pomt, i.e. 
upto about the first quarter of the 15th Century. Beyond that 
point, we cannot be at all sure of their carrectness. Wo have 
few or no data for testing or ^verifying them, and those which 
exist appear to indicate that several names have been forgotten 
and that that some links in the chain of descent are missing. 
Setting aside the Vanshdvali of the Broach Dasturs which has 
been already dissected and condemned, let me take a few 
instances from the Navsari group. 

The name of Bahrain Faredun is found in a document inditec^ 
in V. S. 1667, a.c., 1611 (Studies, p. 251) and his death is recorded 
in V. S. 1678, a.c., 1622, in an old Disapothi printed in the 
Bhagarsdth Vanshdvali (j). 240). Now between Bahram and his 
ancestor Rana Kamdin who is known to have written a 
Manuscript in 1415 a.c., there are eight generations. If 
Bahram was fifty years old in 1622 A.c., he must have been 
born in A.c., 1572. If then Rana Kamdin was 40 or 50 years 
old in 1415 a.c., his birth must be placed about 1375 or 1365. 

Now 1572-1375-197 and 1572-1365-207, which numbers 
divided by eight, yield 24* 6 and 25* 875, for the duration of a 
generation, which is a fair, though somewhat low, average.^ 
Similarly, there are five generations between Rana Kamdin 
and Bahman Chanda, who was a contemporary of Asdin 
Kaka, and whose name is found in the Revayet of Kaus 
Kamdin, Circa 1570 a.c. (Studies, p. 313), and documents dated 
1580 and 1590. a. c., (Pam Prakdsh, pp. 8 and 9 note). 


1 The explanation probably is that Bahram was for eight generations, 
the eldest son of the eldest son of his progenitor. See Table. 
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Now, if Bahman Chanda was sixty years old in 1590 a.c., he 
must have been born about 1530 a.c. If Rana Kaindin was 30 
or 40 years of age in 1415 A.c. he must have been born in 
1385 or 1375 a.c. If the difference. 145 or 155 (1530-1375) is 
divided by 5, the result 29 or 31, is in fair accord with the 
length assigned to a generation in Dr. Murray’s Dictionary and 
elsewhere. Similar results will be reached by any one who takes 
the years in which the names of Wachcha Pahlan, Annan 
and Asa Dhayyan occur in the Revayets and other documents 
and reckons tlie number of years and generations intervening 
between those persons and Rana Kamdin. 

I ought perhaps to notice that according to the Genealogies 
given in the Bhaqarsdth Vanshdvali, the number of generations 
between Rana Jaisang as well as Asdin Kaka and Homazd- 
ylr is not nine, as in their Kolophons, but ten. This is, 
however, due to the insertion of the name of ‘ Mobed ’ between 
those of Zartosht and Homazdyar in the Bhagarsdfh Vanshd- 
vail. But even with this interpolation, the number seems to 
be too small, in view of the fact that Peshotan Ram Kamdin, 
writing more than one hundred years earlier, reckons eight. 

You will observe that the Kolojihons which we have 
examined belong to or emanate from three different sources. 
They are affixed to Manuscripts written by the Athornfes of 
?'*roach, the Bhagarias of Navsari and the Sanjana custodians 
of the Irdtishdh. The genealogies also fall into three groups, 
viz., the descendants of Bahram Hormazdyar Rainyar from 
Broach, of Kamdin Zartosht and Horn Bahmanyar from Navsari, 
and of Hormazyar Bahmanyar from Sanjan. 

A careful inspection of these Postscripts and Pedigrees shows 
that they are not without discrepancies and errors. There 
are (1) discrepancies or differences between Kolophon and 
Kolophon of the same group (2) between Kolophons belonging 
to different groups and (3) between the Kolophons on the one 
hand and the Genealogies on the other. 

As the minor variations of the first two classes have been 
already pointed out, I will invite attention here only to the 
most arresting discordances of the third. 

According to the Genealogies, or at least their modern recensions, 
Hormazdyar Ramyar had a son named Mobed, and Bahram the 
ancestor oft he Bharuchas,^ and Kamdin the progenitor of the 

the ‘ Genealogy of the Broach Dastiir family ’ published by 
Mr. ^deshir, the name of Mobed is found only in the Second Edition, but 
this 18 obNuously borrowed from the Bhagaria lists. It does not occur in 
the First Edition at all. 


16 
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Bhagarias were not the sons, but the grandsons of Hormazdyar, 
On the other hand, all the Kolophons without a single excep- 
tion agree in not giving to Hormazdyar a son having any such 
name. There is among the three oldest Kolophons, those of 
Peshotan Ram, Rana Jaisang and Ardeshir Mobed an absolute 
unanimity in regard to this matter, and the actual wording of 
these ancient Postscripts leaves no doubt in our minds as 
to all these old scribes themselves having understood 
Mobed as the title of Hormazdyar and not as the personal 
name of his son. 

I will first give the original Postscript of Peshotan Ram from 
the reading of Hoshangji and Hang. “ Frajaft farjaminid, 
(lenman Arda Viraf va denman MMikan-i-Gosht-i-Fryano, 
yin yom-i Fravardino, bidanil Vohuman, Shanat-i-HCCLXVI. 
Yazdakard Malkaan Malka Auhar-mazda-kano ; li, dino bondak, 
Aerpat zadak, Austad, Peshyotanu Ram Kamdino Shatro-yar va 
Neryosang Gayomard [or Shahniard] va Shatro-aiyyar va Baliram 
va magopat Hormazdyar va Aerpat Ramyar.’^ Op. Cit. 245-240. 
And Rana Jaisang writes thus in Persian. 

^ ^ 

Mody, Parsees at the Court of Akbar, p. 169. 

The oldest Kolophonof Ardeshir Mobed Jiva which is equally 
clear on the point has been already transcribed on another 
page. It is obvious that this discrepancy introduces an clement 
of uncertainty into all the calculations. This is more notable 
still in the case of the San j an as. There are in the Sanjana 
Fihrist — at least in its modern recensions — three names which are 
conspicuous by their absence in the Kolophons written by the 
descendants of not only their direct ancestor Hermazyar, but 
of those of his brother, Horn Bahmanyar. According to the 
Kolophons belonging to both these groups, Khujast a was the 
grand- father of Horn and Hormazdyar Bahmanyar. According 
to the recent revisions of the Fihrist — he was their great-great- 
grandfather. But this is not all. As the modern compilers of 
Navsari genealogies (not Kolophons) had interpolated the name 
of Mobed between Zartosht and Hormazdyar, the Sanjanas 
have followed their example and bestowed a son of the same 
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name on their ancestor Neryosang. This double coincidence 
is, to say the least, strange and suspicious, and the probabili- 
ties are all adverse to it. 

Lastly, I must add a few words about Shapur 8hahriar. There 
is not (with one exception, which is absolutely devoid of signi- 
ficance, on account of its modernity), a single old Kolophon — in 
the hundreds of manuscripts known to me, in which Shapur 
Shahriar is made the grand-father of Hormazdyar as well as 
of Neryosang. The idea of making Neryosang and Hormazdyar 
first cousins, appears to have occurred to some syncretist or 
synchronizer only in very recent times. There is not a tittle 
of evidence in favour of it, and it seems to be founded on an 
absolutely gratuitous conjecture. The names of Hormazdyar, 
Neryosang and Shapur Shahria rare mentioned — all in a line — 
in some old copies of tho Dhuj^-Nira^vg or Nirang4~Bui-dddan^ 
There is not a word said in tho Nirang itself, as to their having 
been in any way related or connected by blood, but their 
juxtaposition seems to have inspired some inquisitive soul having 
a passionate longing for chronological harmony and completeness 
with the idea of making Shapur the connecting link between 
Hormazdyar and Neryosang, the grand progenitor of all the Indian 
Athornans — the patriarchal hierophant who had accompanied 
the first Zoroastrian refugees in their flight. I may alsopoint out 
for what it is worth, that Mulla Kaus Rustam Jalal had never 
heard of Shapur Shahriar, and that his name does not occur 
anywhere in the old Ndmagrahans — nearly a score in number — • 
ot Bhagarias, Sanjanas and Suratias — which are printed at tho 
end of the Bhagarsdth Vanshdvali (pp. 218-240). 

If you ask me ‘ what are the net results of these inquiries,’ 
I must candidly reply that there are no certain or definite results 
at all, and that if tliere are any, they arc more negative than 
positive. And the first of such results is that there is absolutely 
no written authority or warrant for the popular belief as to 
Shapur Shahriar having been the grand- father of either 
Hormazdyar or Neryosang. 

Secondly, there are no grounds for postulating any blood 
relationship between Hormazdyar, the ancestor of the Athor- 
iians of Navsnri and Broach and Neryosang, the forebear of the 
priests of Sanjan, 


1 Darab Hormazdyar’s Revayet in Mulla Firuz Library, Folio 242, 
Dhabar’s Catalogue p. 67. 

It also occurs in Ervad Manekji Unwala’s autograph MS. of this 
Revayet which was written in 1061 a.y. 
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Thirdly, the existence of a son of Hormazdyar named Mobed 
is highly problematical and it is exceedingly improbable that 
Neryosang also was the father of a person bearing the same 
appellation. 

Fourthly, the insertion of the name of Mobed and the inter- 
polation of those of Khurshed and Bahmanyar are probably 
due to a desire to antedate the birth of Neryosang by about a 
century and indicate that the existing recensions of the Sarijdnd 
Fihrist stand in need of critical examination. 

Fifthly, the traditional dates for the settlement of Kamdin 
Zartosht or Mobed Kamdin Zartosht and Horn Bahmanyar 
are unreliable. It the Kolophons and Genealogies are trust- 
worthy, the dates are erroneous. If the dates are correct, 
several names must have been omitted by the Avriters of the 
Postscripts and compilers of Pedigrees, and the latter must be 
pronounced unworthy ot credence. But even if it is granted 
that some names have been left out, it would not prove that 
either of those dates is historically accurate. So long as we 
cannot determine the actual number of names or generations 
which are missing, the dates must remain doubtful. 

Sixthly it must be remembered that Kolophons, Genealogies 
entries in Fihrists, Nurnagrahans, Disapothis all reflect only the 
knowledge, belief or ojnnion of their own times. They all rest 
on evidence which had been transmitted only by memory for seve- 
ral generations and was recorded in writing at a comparatively 
late period. “Tradition is/’ as Dr. Brusendorff has said in a recent 
work on Chaucer, ‘ ' the handing down of information in such a way 
that it is laid open to the influence of the successive generations 
through which it passes . ” A comparison of the oldest Broach Ko- 
lophon with the oldest Postscript from Navsari appears to indicate 
that in the last decade of the 14th Century, the tradition of 
the Bharuchas was less imperfect than that of the Bhagariiis 
in the first quinquennium of the 1 6th Century. Peshotan 
Bam could recall in 1397 A.C. the names of nine of his oavh 
ancestors upto Ramyar, Rana Jaisang could in 1504 A.C., 
call to mind only ten upto the same worthy. And AsdTn 
Kaka who was about forty years the junior of Rliil could not 
recount any more. In fact, the l^avsari tradition appears to h^ve 
been fixed and consolidated by Asdin in the middle of the 16th 
Century and this consolidation is reflected in all the later 
documents. The Sanjana tradition seems to have been in a 
more or less inchoate or unsettled condition so late as 1585-6 
A.C. and to heve been fixed or crystallised at some time 
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in the latter half of the Seventeenth Century. The solution 
of continuity between Khushmasta and Neryosang was then 
got rid of and the number of intervening generations once 
for all determined. And the most that can be said of the 
Eroach tradition itself is that the Kolophon of Peshotan Ram 
represents the knowledge or the gist of what was still 
remembered in the .14th (*entury. 

Lastly, it is impossible to predicate anything certain in connec- 
tion with the dates of Hormazdyar and Neryosang. The 
discrepancies between the extremes of the results arrived at 
are so glaring that it would be hazardous and unprofitable to 
formulate any precise or positive statement in regard to the 
matter. But after all allowance.s are made, it would seem that 
Hormazdyar could not have been born much later than the 
second half of the 12th Christian Century, and that Neryosang 
lived about forty or fifty years before him. 

If may be said that the results of all this toil and trouble, 
the laborious comparison and invesigation of Kolophons and 
Namagrahans, pedigrees and Fihrists are very disappointing. 
This is certainly true but in the circumstances, nothing but 
dis:- ppointmeiit can be looked for. The three oldest Kolophons 
known to us were transcribed only in the 14th and 16th 
Centuries i. e. several hundred years after the first arrival of tho 
refugees in India and consequently, of Neryosang, who is 
pofularly supposed to have accompanied them. They probably 
record only those names which were remembered or rather 
those which had not been forgotten, in the long lapse of time. 
There are good reasons for believing that the pedigrees and 
family -trees we have first compiled only in the sixteenth 
century and they seem to have been regularly posted up only after 
that period. There can also be little doubt that the compilers 
of the pedigrees were influenced by the older Kolophons and 
that tlie later Kolophons were not infrequently indebted for their 
errors to the imperfections of the family Ndmagrahans. In 
a word, there is not a jot or tittle oi direct or frinnarij evidence. 
in regard to the date of Neryosang and Hormazdyar and 
our sole dependence is on the unceitain and flickering light 
derivable from the enumeration of generations. Unfortunately, 
all calculations founded on such data are liable to error and 
only approximately correct. The actual length of a generation 
varies not only from 25 to 33, but even more widely. It 
varies not only between family and family, but between 
di ierent branches of the same family. It varies according 
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as the generatioas are counted by eldest, middle or youngest 
sons.’’ (Hailes, supra). The younger the son from whom a 
particular individual is descended, the higher the average 
duration in that branch and vice versa. If a person happens 
to be the eldest descendant of the eldest line for several 
generations, the average may fall as low as 25 or even lower. 
If the case is reversed, the mean length may be as high as 
30, 33, 35 or even higher. In the circumstances, it is obvious 
that the results cannot but be uncertain and it must be im- 
possible to predicate anything without leaving a large margin 
for error. ^ 


1 I cannot conclude this paper without p iiblicly making my sincerd 
acknowledgments to Sir Jamshodji Jijibhai and Dr. Jivanji Jamahedji 
Mody for lending me the Manuscript Reports of Ervad N. B. Des&i and 
J. C. Katrak on the Kolophons of Avesta-Pahlavi MSS. in Parsi Libra- 
ries, and the similar Report of Dr. J. M. Unwala on the MSS. existing 
in Euro|>ean Collections. 




Nftvsari Kolophons. 


H. R.^inyar. 

MoVjad 1 lorina /-(lyri r. 
H. Zartosht. 

H. Kaindin. 

H. Mo bad. 

H. Kiyamiiddin. 

H. Mobad. 

H. Jaisa.ng. 

H. Dada. 

}[. Jaisang. 

H. Kail a. 


H. Karnyar. 

M. Honnazdyar. 
Zartosht. 

Kanulin. 

Molmd. 

La k bill id bar. 
Bahrain MS. 1450. 

Lakbinidbar. 

Dbanprd. 

Kfika. 

Asdin, 


Ramyar. 

Honnazdyar. 

Zartosht. 

Mobed. 

Kamdin. 

Rana; MS. 1415. 
Chandna. 

* Annan; R. 1478. 
rrihlan; R. 1510. 
Bahram; R. 1527, 1535 
Khiirshed. 
Honnazdyar. 

Kamdin. 

Jamshod. 

Kaiqubad. 

Jamshod. 

Kolophon of Khordoh 
A vest a MS. of V.S. 
1724 (Katrak, 

Oct. 1920.) 


Kolophon, Navsari Kolophon, N.M.R.L. 

Mohrji Rana Library, Bundchosli MS. 

Jamaspi MS. 873 930 A. Y. 

A. Y. 1560 V.S. 
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H. Ramyar. 

H. Honnazdyar. 

H. Zartosht. 
Qawamuddin. 

Mobad. 

Qawamuddin. 

H. Rana; MS. 1415. 
Chandna 

H. Annan; R. 1478. 
H. Pahlan; R. 1515. 
U. Narsang. 

H. Padam ; R. 1553 (j 
H. Rana. 

H. Peshotan. 

Mfiliyar. 

U. Narsang. 

U. Bahrain. 

IT. l*ada.m. 

U. Jamshod. 

H. Navishirvan. 


Ramyar. 

Hormazdyar. 

Maghpat. 

Zartosht. 

Kamdin. 

Magiipat. 
Lakhmidhar. 
BiJinil ; MS. 1 450. 
Lakhmidhar. 
Dhanpal. 

*Kaka; 1 ). 1544. 

) As])ar'’ 

. .o'-d- 

Peshotan. 

oshang. 

D 

Ziva. 

Shahpuhar. 

Naoroz. 


Ramyar. 

Hormazdyar. 

Zartosht. 

Kamdin. 

Annan. 

Chandna. 

Annan R. 1478. 
Pahlan R. 1510. 
Narsang. 

Padam R. 1533 ? 
Ranji (Piilak) 

Vikji (Palak) 

Darab. 

Kolophon, Khordoh - 
Avosta MS. 1051 A.Y. 
(Katrak, Dec. 1920.) 


Kolophon, MS. 107:{ Kolophon. 

A.Y. 1700 V.S. Avesl:i, Pahlavi 

) Katrak, M.airh l!L>l,) Von.li<hol, A. V. 

1142, Jlarab. Intitid. 
p..\.liv. 



SanjSnas Kolophons. 

Khushinasta. 

Khujasta. 

Bahtnanyar. 

Hamjiar. 

Kaman. 

Ram. 

Nagan. 

Narsang. 

Kaman. 

Padam. 

’•‘Hamjiar; D. 1658. 
Kuka ; R. 1601. 

Qawamuddin. 

Hormazy3x. 


Koloplion, Persian 
Rovayot MS. A.Y. 954. 
Doaai’s Report on 
Kolophous. 


Khushmasta. 

Kliujasta. 

BahmanyaJ?. 

Horn. 

Farodan. 

Asa. 

Jaisa. 

IClnirshed. 

Asdin. 

Bahram. 

Rustam. 

Padam. 

Aspandiar. 


Kolophon of Persian 
Jamaspi, 956 A.Y. 
Dosai’s Report (Kutar 
MSS. p. 86.) 
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Dhaval. 

Dhaval 


Neryosaixg. 

Neryosang 



Khushmasta 



Khujasta. 


.!>• 

Bahmanyar. 


! 

Horn. 


Nasi 

Faredan. 


1 

Asha. 


m 

< 

Waehcha. 

Klmrshed Sanjana. 


Rustam. 

Asdin. 


Niigoj; R. 1516- 1). 1 534 

’•‘Chayyan ; R. 1516. 

Padam Sanjana. 

Kamdin. 

Kayamuddin. 

Hamjiar D 1558. 

Chanda, 

Asa; R. 1553 ? 

Kaikubad R. 1601. 

Nagoj. 

Hosliang R. 1601. 

Qawamuddin 

Peshotan. 

Shapur, 

Framarz. 

Hoshang. 


Hormazyar. 

H. Rustam. 


Darab. 


Kolophon, Khordeh- 
Avostii MS. Kav.sari 
Mihrji Ranii Library. 

Kolophon, Mino- 
Uhiiwl, 1048 A-^■. 
\V'ost, I’ahl. 

Kolophon of Jntnaspi 
MS. N.M.R.L. 

1704 V.S. No. U 11 ; 

970 A.Y. No. F 4 ; 

Texts, 111. p. 




Dhaval. 

Shapur Shaliriar. 


Neryosang. 

E. Dhaval. 

D. Khushmasta. 

Khushmasta. 

E. Neryosang. 

D. Khujasta. 

Khujasta. 

E. Mobed. 

D. Bahmanyar. 

Bahmanyar. 

E. lOiushmasta, 

D, Hormazyar. 

Horn. 

E. Khujasta. 

T>. Dhanpal. 

Fared un. 

E. Bahmanyar. 

D. Nagoj. 

Mahiar. 

E. Horn. 

D. Kamdin. 

Asdin. 

E. Faredun. 

D. Khurshed. 

Clianda. 

E. Asa. 

D. Asdin. 

Shahor. 

E. Wachha. 

D. Chfiyyan. 

Tiva. 

E. Chaeha. 

D. Kamdin. 

Pesho t an : D . 1577, 

1 599. 

Manek. 

E. Rfina. 

D. Asa. 

E. Rustam. 

D. Hoshang. 

Solirab. 

E. Pvanji. 

D. Khurshed (Palak) 

Darab. 

E. Navdar. 

D. Bhaiji 

Bahrain. 

E. Bahrain ji. 

D. Jam asp. 

Rustam. 

E. Darabji. 

D. Korshasp. 


E. D ad abba i. 

E. Minoehoberji. 

E. Bahram ji. 

E. Aspiandiarji. 

E. Naiisbirvanji 

Kolophon of Vendidad 
MS. dated 1096 A.Y. 
Desai’s Report. Dastur 

Koloj)hous of two 

M.SS. of 1 1 54 A.Y. 
(Kfitrak’s Report, Nov, 

Jiiinaspji’s MSS. p. 21. 

1920.) 

E. Bachaji. 


E. Kausji. 
E. Edalji. 


K(>loph()n of KViordeh 
Avesta MS. 1887 V.S. 
1200 A.Y. Desars 
Report, D. Jamaspji's 

MSS. p. 37. 


♦ D=DocuiBoiit ; R=Revay0t). 
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Navs&ri (a) 


Kamvar 

r 

^ouMAzm^\R 

( ? ) Mobad * ~ 

Zartosht (Said to have settled in Navsari in 511 A.Y. 1142 A.C.) 

I 

Kamdin 

I 

Mobad 


Ran a 
MS. 1415 


I 

Chandna 


Annan 
R. 1478 


Shtipur 


Pah Ian 
K. 151 G 


Bahram 
R 1527, 1535; 
MS. 1520 

_ I 

Khiii-Rhed 
K. 1553 ? 

D, 1544 

I 

I 

Kamdin 

I. 

F arodiin 

I 

Bahram 
D. IGll 
Obit. 1()2*2. 


I 

Kalman 


Clam da 
R. 1516 
R. 1527 
R. 1535 


Kamdin 


Bahram 

I 

Bahrnan 

I 

Mo bed 


Rustam 

I _ 

Dhayyiiff 


Asa 
R, 1510 


Jaisang 


Hira 
R, 1510 


I 


Wachnha 
D 1544. 


Warheha 
R. 1516 

i 

(Palak) Mah'yar 


Bahrnan Poshotan 

D. 1579, 1 580 ; D. 1579, 1580 ; 
R. 1553 ? R. 1553 ? 


Hrina 
MSS. 1504, 
1546 ; R. 1527 
R. 1535 

. j 

Miihiur 
R. 1553 ? 

D. 1534, 1580; 
Obit. 1591 


■| 

Lakhmidliar 

I 


Mo bed 


Ak 


Jaisang 


Kilmdin Mahiy5r 
R. J516 


Dilda 
R. 1478 


H i r a Hoshang 

I I 

Peshotan Nathwa 


Jaisang 
R. 1516 


I 1 

Narsang Bahram 


I I . I 

Hira Nagoj Dhanpal 


Hamjiar 
R. 1534 


Rustam Sahiyar Rarn 


I 

Bam a 
MS. 1450 

I 

Dhanpal 

Kaka 
D. 1544 


Asdin Hamjiar Faredun Aspandiar 
MSS. 1552, MSS. 1543, 

1567, 1591 ; 1544 

R.1553 ? 


Chandna, 


yrar 


^yan 


a 


I and a 


Chan da 


Rugtam 


Kamdin 
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Navsari (b) 


Mrihiar 


Pad am 
Asdin 


Mo bod 
Adar 


Kfina 


Nagoj 

R. 1516 


Chauda 


Ran a 


Chanda 


Hosliano; 


I I i_ _i_. L.> 

Sahiyar Narsang Chanda Wachcha Asa Bhaiyil 


RAHMAN YAK 

1 

Horn (Said to have settled in Navsari in Samvat 1271 ; 1215 A. C.) 

I . 

Fared un 


Asa 


Chanclfi 


Nagoj 


Jaisa 


Wi'cheliJi 


Dosa 


Khiirshed 

I 

liahram 

I 

Rustam 


Hirii 

I 

Rustam 


Faro( ! fin 

I 

Sahiyar 


Bahrnan 

I 

Nagoj 

R. 1520 (circa) 


Dhanpal Asliak 


Sahyar 


I 


Rustam 


Mo bed Aspa ndiar 


Bahrain 
R. 1516 


Nagoj 
R. 1516 

r 

Mo had 


Ch aim N arsang Chayy an 

R. 1516 D. 1517 

I 

Khar shod 
D. 1517 


( 'll and a 

I 

Kharslied 
D. 1517, I5:i0, 
15 i:i ; R. 
1520 (circa.) 


Dlianpal 

I 


Li 1)5 


Mail 


Horn a 

, I 

Yika 

_ L 

j 

Asa 


Rustam 


Chanda 


Jlarnjiar K^hn^n 


Bahi’am Pahlan Chanda 


Kamdin 
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shApur shahriAr 

I 

Dhaval 

I 

Noryosang 

j 

Mo bed 

I 

Kliushmasta 

! 

Khiijasta 

I 

Ikihmaiiyar 
Kb Lirshed 

I 

Bahmanyar 

I 

Hainjiar 


Dhanpal 

Kagoj 

r . 

Karndin 

_l 

Klmrshed 


Asdin 


Cliarida 

Jaisang 

1 

1 

Chayyan 


1 

Nagoj 

Dhaii|)al 

R. 1516, 1520 Circa. 


j 

R. 151 6 

1 


Asa 

1 

K am din 


1 

Kanidin 

D. J5t3 


Dhayyan 

1 

1 


1 

jrd 

1 


Bahmau 

R-1553? 

i 



MS. 1554. 

1 { 1 

1 

J ! 

D. 1552 

CViaiKla Hamjiai- Asdiu 

Farediiii 

Asa Bah ram 



D.l.'jTO 

D. 1558 



1>. 1572 

R. 1553 ? 



Hoshang 

Narsang 

K. IGOl 

1 

1 

Kaiqubad 

Shapor 

1 

MS. 1001 

Khurshed 

j 


1 

Bhaiji 


(Palak) 

1 


I 

Jaina.sp 


I 

SixyoT 

Kama 

I 

StYor 

Chayyan 


Kaman 

I 

Rain 

1 

Nagaii 



1 

1 

1 

1 

Narsang 

1 

Waehcha 


1 

Nagoj 

1 
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